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Tr ry st 
CATHERINE PARMENTER 


I cannot see your face, and yet I know 

That you are here beside me, and the sky 

Enfolds the hills that all about us lie 

Steeped in the ardor of the sun’s warm glow. 

New England hills! The singing hemlocks seem 
To touch the summer clouds; while through the veil 
Of moving leaves flung ’round the forest trail 

We glimpse the waters of a restless stream. 


I cannot hear your laughter, but we share 

The joy and wonder of the green-clad way ; 

The sweet wild roses that so softly sway 

Stirred by a whisper of enchanted air. 

New England valleys! Shadows deep that pass 
Beneath the arching beauty of the trees; 

A lark’s clear song, poised on the hill-born breeze ; 


The lush, cool verdure of the meadow-grass. 


I cannot see your face, and yet 1 know 

That you are here beside me as I tread 

Familiar paths where lilies blossom red, 

Where columbine and starry asters grow. 

New England hills! . . . And though perhaps your eyes 
May now see fairer things, and you may hear 

Great songs, unheard, unknown to mortal ear, 

In that mysterious place beyond the skies— 

Yet I believe you love them none the less: 

The beckoning heights you knew and loved so well; 
The maple trees, the thrush’s chiming bell, 

The allurement of the friendly wilderness. 


And so again today, when sunlight fills 
The earth with quiet peace, shall you and I 
Follow familiar trails that lead us high 
Amid the beauty of New England hills. 





Denman Thompson and “The Old 
Homestead’”’ 


The third of a series of articles 


WILLIS WARREN HARRIMAN, 


HE fifteenth of October marks 

the birthday anniversary of an- 

other great American dramatist, 

a man who, by his own intrinsic merits, 

and by his portrayal of a genial, benevo- 

lent, and sympathetic 

endeared himself, not only to New 

Hampshire, but to every state, East and 

West; North and South: — Denman 
Thompson, of Swanzey. 

Although Denman Thompson was 
born in Beachwood (now Girard), Penn- 
sylvania, in 1833, he was really a New 
Hampshire man. In 1847, the Thomp- 
son family, including Denman, moved to 
Swanzey of our own state. That the 
Thompsons should make their home in 
Swanzey was perfectly natural. In 1735 
the colonial authorities of Massachusetts 
granted a section of land, lot number 
“Forty-three”, of that township to John 
Thompson, one of the original colonists, 
and from that early date, Swanzey has 
always been the abode of the Thompson 
family. 


character, has 


Denman Thompson was always asso- 
ciated with the theatre or with things 
theatrical. 


In his early years, Denman 
was a member of a circus troupe. He 
took charge of the banners and the poles 
which ornamented the tent and which 
Supported its canvas, and when the circus 
company was on parade,- Denman rode 
in the pageant or “show”, as the older 
actors used to. call it. Meantime he had 
become proficient in gymnastic feats, and 
the ring-master gave him a place among 


the acrobats and the tumblers, Thomp- 


“Our New Hampshire Dramatists” 


PH.B., A.M. 


son was always interested in this sort of 
performance, and his comments on the 
style of straight jig dancing of the middle 
of the nineteenth century were enter- 
taining history. A little later, he served 
as scene shifter in the Charlotte Cush- 
man production of “Macbeth.” While 
in this work, he probably absorbed more 
or less of the artistic technique of that 
admirable interpreter of Shakespearian 
In 1852, Thomp- 
son took a speaking part in “The Spy.” 
He also gave several dances. 
later, 

“Uncle 


and classical drama. 


Five years 
Thompson played the part of 

Tom” Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a play 
which, by virtue of. its long life, may 
justly be called one of our American 
classics. 


in 


Thompson used to point with 
pride to the programme which announced 
“Uncle Tom”, Mr. Petrie as 
“Simon Legree”, and Miss C. Nickinson 
as “Eliza.” 


him as 


While in Toronto, Denman Thompson 
was a member of a stock company, and 
with remained ten 
During that time he accumulated 
a wide and varied experience which well 
fitted him for a long career. Nearly all 
the famous actors have undergone an 
extensive training in stock companies. 

After Thompson had returned to the 
United States, he appeared in a sketch of 
about thirty minutes’ duration which ap- 
peared in the variety houses. The name 
of this sketch was “The Female Bath- 
Very much like the other sketches 
touring the variety houses of those days 


that company he 


years. 


ers.” 
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“The Female Bathers” was not especially 
genteel, not especially of a noble quality. 
In fact it was degenerated by immodesty 
and suggestiveness. But the sketch was 
used as a frame for the portrayal of a 
New England farmer,—wholesome and 
human in his sentiments. 

“Uncle Joshua’, the New England 
farmer, like “Jonathan”, our first stage 
Yankee, had a number of laughable and 
excitable adventures. “Jonathan” is of 
special interest to New Hampshire, not 
only because of his uniqueness as the 
first stage Yankee in American dramatic 
literature, not only because of his 
humor, but because he appeared in a play 
by Royall Tyler, an eminent jurist of 
New Hampshire’s neighbor state, Ver- 
mont. “Uncle Joshua” and “Jonathan” 
were great farm characters, both destined 
to become famous Yankees of the stage, 
but to “Jonathan” must be given the 
honor of being our first stage Yankee 
farmer. If the reader has never read 
Tyler’s play “The Contrast” he should 
read it for its wit, its humor, and its 
Americanism. 

But this article concerns itself with 
Denman Thompson and “The Old 
Homestead.” 

In the course of time the female 
bathers were withdrawn from the sketch, 
and it was known on the bill-boards as 
“Joshua Whitcomb.” In this new form 
the sketch appeared in the variety houses. 
Meantime, Mr. James M. Hill, a wealthy 
merchant of Chicago, became deeply in- 
terested in Thompson’s portrayal of 
“Uncle Joshua”, and decided that the 
actor and the part should have a longer 
period of time in presentation, and con- 
sequently the sketch was expanded into 
a three act play. 

In its new three act form the ex- 
panded sketch, “Joshua Whitcomb”, was 
first presented at “The New York 
Theatre” in 1874. The older generation 
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of the GraniTE MONTHLY readers will 
recall in delightful reminiscence the 
work of Julia Wilson, as “Tot”; the 
work of Albert Klein, as the boot-black, 
a part to which Klein gave a peculiar 
artistry and human vitality; and the 
work of Walter Gale, as the tramp, 
“Happy Jack”, a part which he played 
during a period of twenty years; and es- 
pecially the work of Denman Thompson, 
as “Joshua Whitcomb.” 

In 1886, “Joshua Whitcomb”, the. play, 
underwent another remodeling, and be- 
came “The Old Homestead.” But the 
character “Joshua Whitcomb” and the 
other characters which had become en- 
deared to thousands of theatre-goers, 
remained unchanged. The remodeling 
did, however, present opportunities for 
the embellishment of scenic effects. In 
April, 1886, “The Old Homestead” was 
given on the stage of the Boston Theatre, 
and its receipts during the first week 
were for those days extraordinary ;— 
more than eleven thousand dollars. 

Plays which included within their casts 
Yankee types of character have always 
been popular and have always been 
money-getters for the box-office. Soon 
after Royall Tyler of Vermont presented 
the first Yankee character, “Jonathan”, in 
“The Contrast”, there was a steady de- 
mand for types of a similar character. 
Hackett appeared as “Jonathan Plow- 
boy” and “Lot Sap Sago”, two characters 
which endeared themselves to theatrical 
audiences everywhere. G. H. Hill, 
known as “Yankee Hill”, Joshua Silsbee, 
J. H. Hackett, and John E. Owens pre- 
sented “Solon Shingle’, whose soul never 
arose higher than the pecuniary value of 
“a bar’l of apple-sass”,. but who, not- 
withstanding, was a favorite character 
for years. And more recently, William 


Crane as “David Harum”, was nearly as 
successful as was Denman Thompson in 
“The Old Homestead.” 

















Probably the largest financial returns 
were received from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s play, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’, a 
play which was acted night after night, 
during a period of fifty years, and which 
in the summer of nineteen hundred two, 
was played by sixteen different com- 
panies under the canvas. 

But we must return to our analysis of 
“The Old Homestead.” 

Is “The Old Homestead” a great play 
from an artistic point of view? In 
many respects it is. “The Old Home- 
stead” is a true picture of human nature 
in its broad and deep essentials. “The 
Old Homestead” plays upon the emo- 
tions, “to the heart”, as we say in popu- 
lar language, rather than to the eye. 
“The Old Homestead” is closely akin to 
a type of drama which emanates from 
the aristocracy of country folk ;—the 
folk drama. Those are the three attri- 
butes which have kept “The Old Home- 
stead” vivid and vital throughout suc- 
cessive decades, until we may now de- 
clare it an American classic. One critic 
went so far in his review as to maintain 
that “ “The Old Homestead’, as it stands 
today (1911), is a document of far 
more value to the student of American 
traits than many a learned historical 
book.” 

As a type of folk drama, and as a 
document of American traits “The Old 
Homestead” attracted thousands of 
sturdy country folk to the theatre, and 
thus introduced them for the first time 
to the theatre as an educational institu- 
tion. Stories are related which tell that 
many of these country folk were so 
determined to see “The Old Homestead” 
that they strenuously saved their pennies 
to meet the price of tickets. 

There were real country folk re-pre- 
sented (we purposely hyphenate the 
Word) into the scenes of “The Old 
Homestead”,—and they lived in Denman 





DENMAN THOMPSON 
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Thompson’s own home town of Swanzey. 

“Joshua Whitcomb” was the personi- 
fication of two men who lived in Swan- 
zey : Captain Otis Whitcomb and Joshua 
Holbrook. Whitcomb gave his wit and 
his humor to “Joshua Whitcomb”; Hol- 
brook gave his “sober seriousness.” A 
sister of Joshua Holbrook gave her 
tenderness, her honesty, and her faith- 
fulness to ‘“‘Aunt Matilda.” <A playmate 
of Denman Thompson gave his charac- 
teristics to “Henry Hopkins”, the city 
man. And the old homestead of the 
Thompson family gave much of its own 
self and its own environment to the 
scenes of the play. 

Denman Thompson loved country 
folk, and inasmuch as he used to say 
that it seemed to him that there were 
few people in this land who were not 
country people, he loved everybody ; and 
everybody loved him. His great love 
naturally embraced a_ philanthropic 
quality, and whenever any of his pro- 
fession were in need of pecuniary aid, 
Denman Thompson always untied the 
strings of his purse. But his generosity 
was often imposed upon, and frequently 
his open purse had to be protected from 
the hands of unscrupulous actors. To 
the protectors of his open purse, he 
would reply: 

“Oh, well; the poor devils have to live! 
Why should I judge them?” 

The centennial anniversary of Den- 
man Thompson’s birth is not far distant. 
At that time there should be a revival of 
“The Old Homestead”: it is a type of 
folk play, it represents country ideals, it 
mirrors rural customs. 

Fortunately we have several plays 
which represent our American customs 
as they appeared at certain periods of 
time in our development. Royall Tyler’s 
“The Contrast”, Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘“Fash- 
ion”, Mrs. Bateman’s “Self”, Bronson 
Howard’s “Saratoga”, Clyde Fitch’s 
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“The Moth and The Flame’, Langdon Denman Thompson’s play, “The Old 
Mitchell’s “The New York Idea”,—every Homestead” is a dramatic document of 
one of these plays which represent the great value to the student of American 
moral and the social conditions of their _ traits. 


respective periods, should be played again As such, even if for no other purpose, 
and again. it should be frequently presented. 


7 wilight On Strawberry Hil/ 
EDSON JUSTIN CHEEVER 


The lingering glow of the sunset has faded, 
The day’s toil is ended and nature is still; 
And through the deep calm like a mantle enfolding, 
Falls softly the twilight on Strawberry Hill: 


And bathed in its beauty, the landscape beneath it, 
On soft dreamy outline is stretching away 

To where the far mountains, their dusky peaks lifting, 
Are silently robing in night shadows gray. 


Now up through the gloaming the dim quiet valley, 
Smiles out a good night to the answering sky, 
And floats on the soft mellow air of the even, 
The musical notes of the Whip-poor-will’s cry. 


Oh, traveler, weary with earth’s exploration, 

Who hath looked upon nature in regions afar, 
Gaze out on this lingering vision of beauty, 

And say what thy heart’s deepest sentiments are. 


Look out on those shadowy far-away mountains, 
The dark peaceful valleys that lie at their feet, 
And down through the deepening shades of the twilight, 
On the calm tranquil beauty of Bethlehem street: 


And tell me—if ever thy wandering footsteps, 
©’er mountains of grandeur, or deepest ravine, 

Have led thee, where nature, her bright charms unfolding, 
Revealed a more peaceful or happier scene. 


Now fast through the magical shades deeply blending, 
The !andscape grows dim in the thickening gray ; 
Night drops her dark mantle, the vision is ended, 
And mountain and valley have melted away. 


Ah! well for us all, if each life in its closing, 
Might pass to its haven as peaceful and still 
As, softly the beautiful shades of the twilight 
Die into the darkness on Strawberry Hill. 





[Through Trial and Error 


HARRY H. TAYLOR 


HE best men find life a strange 
mixture of ups and downs, of 
successes and failures. Even 
those who finally “make good” and are 
to be classed as successful men—in busi- 
ness, in art, in science, in literature, in 
any walk of life—will usually admit 
that their success was largely built upon 
failure. They will tell how often they 
were obliged to retrace their steps, hard 
though that is and begin again because 
they found themselves on the wrong 
road. And looking back, they will 
usually think also of the days of struggle 
and failure as the most valuable, if not 
the most happy years. It was during 
the experimental years that they found 
themselves, learned the business, ac- 
quired mastery. 
It is good sometimes to walk in the 
dark, to face the unknown, to be pio- 
neers. No tangible result may be ob- 


tained, the experiment may be a failure, 
the pioneer work may end in a blind 
alley, but in a higher sense they may be 


successful. All success in life does not 
come direct; indeed, the most valuable 
and lasting success often comes by very 
tortuous and round about ways, by many 
devious turnings and twistings, by the 
exploration of many blind alleys. Many 
times in life we may be progressing by 
going backwards; we may be making 
ourselves much more capable of success 
by proving ourselves a failure. There 
is such a thing as negative success. It 
comes when we prove by actual trial and 
error that we were on the wrong path. 
There were several roads open to us at 
the time and along any of them we 


might find success. But we were not 


sure; we acted more or less in the dark 
about the whole business. All that we 
were sure about at the time was that we 
had to make some attempt and so we 
attempted this, or that. Suppose we 
failed in the attempt and. suppose we 
found ourselves in the end poorer in 
capital and older in years after the 
abortive attempt which we made. What 
then? Shall we count it all as lost and 
wring our hands in despair? Not at all. 
Maybe the long road round was the 
shortest way in the end; that is, if our 
eyes are still set upon the goal and we 
are out to achieve. For in the exploration 
of that blind alley we have definitely 
achieved several things. In the first place 
we have proved conclusively that there is 
nothing for us along that path. Forever 
in our minds after that experience we 
shall place “no road” in front of that 
path. And in the second place we have 
achieved a certain skill and knowledge 
in our traveling along that road which 
ended for us in a cul-de-sac. And the 
greatest of all qualities we achieved and 
that was the courage to turn back and 
retrace our steps. So many people are 
lost along the blind alleys and cul-de-sacs 
of life because they have not the courage 
to turn back, because they dare not 
admit either to themselves or to others 
that they have made a mistake. If only 
they had had the courage and wisdom to 
say with Ulysses: “Come, my friend ’tis 
not too late to seek a newer world. Push 
off and sitting well in order, smite the 
sounding furrows though much is 
taken much abides. And though we are 
not now that strength which in old days 
moved earth and Heaven, that which we 
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are, we are, one equal temper of heroic 
mold, made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will, to strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield.” 


Sometimes we profit by our experi- 


ments in most unexpected ways. Again 
and again in life men have set out to find 
something, urged on by the driving spirit 
of the quest, and they have found, not 
the thing they sought at all, but some- 
thing immeasurably better and more 
valuable. | Columbus set out to find ia 
shorter cut to the Indies and to this very 
day we have the name West Indies for 
the island which he discovered but he 
actually discovered something immeas- 
urably more valuable to humanity than 
the Indies: he discovered a new conti- 
nent. This happens, not only to the 
Christopher Columbuses of life, but to 
us Ordinary mortals as well. Again and 
again in human life we are like the 
young man Saul who went out to find 
his father’s asses and stumbled across a 
kingdom instead. All that matters is 
that we should possess the spirit of the 
quest, that we should be seekers, that we 
should be going somewhere. 

One of the best things to remember 
about human life and it’s “trial and 
error’ method of progress is that it is 
never the same two days together and 
that what was a bitter failure today may, 
by a very slight shifting of the situation, 
prove a wonderful success tomorrow. 
We are always finding things unawares 
in life, sometimes when we have long 
ceased to hope that anything good may 
come in that direction. Scientists have 
often entertained truths unawares. They 
have been experimenting to one end. 
They have missed their way but have 
discovered a delightful byway to a new 
truth. The error of Astrology, for in- 
stance, gave way to a real science— 


Astronomy. In the same way the 
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alchemists preceded the chemists and in 
a deeper sense than they ever dreamed. 
The ancient alchemists thought they 
could discover some way to transmute 
all metals to gold; our modern chemists 
are finding that all matter—metals in- 
cluded—is but the multiform expression 
of energy. The men in years back 
sought to find the law of 
motion. 


perpetual 
They did not succeed in their 
quest but one by one they did discover 
the laws of mechanics which. have 
proved of infinite value to us. 

The question which I want. to try 
to answer is: How can.all of life’s 
experiments — its trials and errors — 
be made to enrich human personality ? 
How can we best learn from our fail- 
ures and experiments ? 

In the first place, it is surely neces- 
sary, as far as possible, to have some 
idea what we are after in our experi- 
ments. Sometimes, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to take, as it were,-a leap in the 
dark; but more often we would do well 
to be guarded by the light of the past. 
Many scientific discoveries have been 
the result of following clues which have 
been almost forgotten. We _ cannot 
afford to be forever commencing at the 
beginning. We ought to profit by the 
wisdom of the past,-by the failures of 
the past. We ought to learn to avoid 
doing what other men have proven to be 
impossible of achievement. It is well 
from time to time to go over in our mind 
the blind alleys that. other men have 
explored and learn never to enter one of 
them ourselves. 

And, secondly, in our grapplings with 
life and destiny, it is well to ponder well 
the things that have happened to us, 
whether they have been successes or 
failures. It is well to ask ourselves the 
reason why we attained the result that 
we did attain and by how much can we 











do better the next time. Reflecting 
upon our technique of living is one of 
the most productive ways of attaining 
success. In fact, I think that until we 
understand, to some degree at any rate, 
the reasons why we succeed or the 
reasons why we fail we do not begin 
to extract the benefit from the experi- 
ment that we ought. In our failure it is 
imperative for us to know why we are a 
failure (as far as the soul part of us is 
concerned). Was it some weakness or 
inethciency upon our part that caused 
our failure? Or was it some latent 
condition of our body—not connected 
with our soul at all—that caused us to 
fail? Or was there some obstacle within 
or without which made success for us 
absolutely impossibley And in judging 
of our successes it is even more impera- 
tive that we should know the reasons 
why we have succeeded. Was the suc- 
cess that came to us entirely of our own 
achievement? Was it the result of long 
and patient years of gruelling self 
mastery and the painful learning of 
some technique or other? Or did our 
success come to us out of the clouds, as 
it were, having no seeming connection 
with any great effort that we may have 
put forth? Or again did our success 
come suddenly and unexpectedly but 
was it really connected up with and a 
direct result of the errors and failures 
that had been ours in the past? Was it 
a fact that we could never have suc- 
ceeded this last time but for the 
experience that we had gained through 
our errors? And lastly supposing that 
our successes were the result wholly of 
our own creative ability and_ striving 
ought we not to be rather more grateful 
than proud that it was vouchsafed to us 
to be instruments of that success. 

The failure that is true success comes 
(o us when we are able to get up again 
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other way with us. 
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after a knock down blow and, without 
bitterness or resentment, begin again to 
build and work and strive. The out- 
standing example of a failure which was 
not a failure is to be found in the atti- 
tude of Jesus on the cross. Here was a 
colossal blunder or failure as far as 
outsiders were able to judge. There He 
was on the cross deserted by even His 
intimate companions and with the death 
blow given to the cause of the kingdom. 
And yet, at the supreme moment, He was 
able to say, “Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” Or 
again, in the tragedy of the death of 
Socrates we have the same hallmarks of 
a true success. In the midst of a group 
of friends who were rendered almost 
hysterical by the imminent martyrdom 
of their leader it was Socrates who stood 
serene and uncomplaining, chiding the 
others for their lack of control and in- 
sisting that the dread cup be given to 
him at the right time and not delayed 
upon any account. 


Generally it is not failure that is hard 
to bear but success. Unhappy the man 
or the woman for the most part whose 
life has been one long series of successes 
and triumphs. Success is a cup that 
very easily intoxicates. It is apt to 
make one bumptious, critical, overbear- 
ing and unsympathetic. More men 
have been ruined by success than by 
failure. Sometimes it is the most un- 
fortunate thing in the world for us when 
the prizes of life come to us too easily. 
We are apt to think that there is some- 
thing special about us, that we are 
different from the common herd, that 
we have a right to their worship and 
their flattery. Then it is when our 
success is a failure; then it is when we 
are becoming dwarfed and stunted while 
we fondly imagine that it is just the 
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But what shall we say about the more 
serious results of wandering from the 
beaten track; not the mere failure to 
achieve, but the actual disasters of life. 
Can these, too, enrich personality ? Surely 
yes. The parable of the prodigal son illus- 
trates this. Would it have been better, do 
you think, if the younger son had never 
left his father’s home? Perhaps you will 
say—yes. And yet we may assume that 
his character was enriched by his bitter 
experience in the far country. He 
might have stayed at home and remained 
a rake at heart. At any rate his heart 
was softened by his experience in living, 
the domestic privileges which he had 
formerly accepted without appreciation 
were now a real joy to him. We may 
believe that he learned sympathy with 
others by his misfortune. The elder 
brother, who had lived an exemplary life, 
is seen, in the sequel, to be lacking in 
those very elements of personality which 
make it most lovable. And this leads us 
to conjecture whether he too profited by 
his gigantic blunder, so lovingly brought 
home to him by the father. 

It is true, of course, that errors and 
blunders and moral lapses do not neces- 
sarily and inevitably enrich personality. 
It is necessary for the personality to 
utilize them. 
not learn. 
our 


How often we live and do 
How frequently we repeat 
errors, re-sin our sins. In order 
that failure may enrich our personality 
it be necessary that we should form 
habits of reflection, “take stock” of the 
soul’s goods; otherwise we may go on 
making bad bargains and think that we 
are making a profit. 

These are the possible virtues that 
may be acquired 
error and 


trial and 


misfortune — humility, 


through 
pa- 


tience, fortitude, courage, renunciation. 
What grand virtues are these, all of 
which are learned in the fires of human 
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experience, on life’s anvil. Humility 
and patience to begin with are the 
finest of the virtues. Humility is 
the true knowledge that we _ possess 
of the littleness of which we are 
compared with the magnitude of what 
we might be. As Robert Blachford 
says somewhere: ‘““When a man is _ con- 
scious that he is not perfect he is usually 
And when a 
man has gone through the small sieve he 
that he is 
Yes, 


more prone to charity. 


large 
adversity is a good 
school for humility and patience. A 
man starts out in life with a good deal 
of hope, and a good deal of conceit and 
if he doesn’t get any falls he becomes, 
perhaps, a trifle bumptious. - But some 
of us have the luck to have the conceit 
taken out of us very thoroughly. Grief 
comes and wrings our hearts; disap- 
pointment comes and humbles our ex- 
pectations ; death strikes down the brave 
and the fair at our sides: we make 
mistakes, and become modest: we do 
wrong, and we are ashamed. When 
success has exalted us, when pride and 
self righteousness have almost made us 
prigs, then the fates come along and 
knock us down, and roll us over in the 
mud and the slush and then we rise up 
sore and sorry and full of knowledge of 
life and of pity for the living. 

And fortitude and courage, what 
mighty qualities are these hammered out 
for us on life’s anvil of trial and error. 
It is easy enough to be kind and pleasant 
when things are going well with us. 
Any one can drift along placidly with 
the stream but we do not show our real 
character upon these occasions. It is 
during those periods when things are not 
going right, when we are pulling against 
stream with our might and main, when 
all our_plans have gone wrong and all 
our efforts been wasted. Then is the 


knows not very 


potatoes.” 


















testing time for character. Can you, in 
the words of Kipling, “Watch the things 
you gave your life to broken and stoop 
and build ’em up again with worn out 
tools....if you can force your heart and 
nerve and sinew to serve your turn long 
after they are gone and so hold on when 
there is nothing in you except the WILL 
which says to them ‘Hold on.’ ” 

Fortitude is one of the virtues which 
must be forged in the fires of experi- 
ence; it must come through trial and 
error. But it is worth all the testing 
that can come to man or woman. It is 
one of life’s great virutes. 

And last but by no means least of the 
virtues hammered out on the anvil of 
life’s trial and error is capacity for 
resignation and renunciation. These 
are the great Christian virtues and they 
have been the butt of much scorn and 
ridicule. It has been pointed out that 
resignation and renunciation are weak 
virutes, if indeed they can be classed as 
virtues at all. I disagree entirely. In 
the words of R. L. Stevenson, “To be 
able to renounce, when renunciation is 
desirable, and not to be embittered, here 
is a task for all that a man has of forti- 
tude and delicacy.” It takes a very 
strong character to be able to renounce 
the things that are not for him. It is 
hard, sometimes, to reconcile oneself to 
the giving up of something that has 
been the most cherished desire of years. 
ut to be able to do this with resignation 
and cheerfulness is the greatest of all 
virtues, the greatest of life’s fruits. To 
be able to renounce and go on cheerfully 
with the work that we can do; to retrace 
one’s steps and start again on something 
that we have learned from bitter experi- 
ence is more our size job—ah—that is 
the greatest of all virtues. Resignation 
and renunciation, what a load we can 
cast off our shoulders again and again if 
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only we have the strength to do this 
from time to time. It may come to us 
after long years of anxious striving and 
hope along certain lines, after one by 
one our hopes have been shattered and 
our batterings against a certain door 
have proved all unavailing. But to 
make the most of what remains, to still 
seek some little avenue of advancement, 
to still have one’s face to the east, and 
one’s heart full of love and desire for 
good, this is the height of Christian wis- 
dom. “It is not by regretting what is 
irreparable that true work is to be done,” 
says F. W. Robertson, “but by making 
the best of what we are. It is not by 
complaining that we have not the right 
tools, but by using well the tools we have. 
Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, and 
he is not the best Christian nor the best 
general who makes the fewest false 
steps. He is the best who wins the 
most splendid victories by the retrieval 
of mistakes. Forget mistakes: organize 
victory out of mistakes.” 


How can I better close than in the 
words of Stevenson :— 


“Tf to feel, in the ink of the slough, 
And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire, 

Run through and transpierce and tran- 


spire, 

And a secret purpose of glory in every 
part, 

And the answering glory of battle fill 
my heart; 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on forever and fail and go on 
again, 

And be mauled to the earth and arise. 

And contend for the shade of a word 
and a thing not seen with the eyes— 

With the half of a broken hope for a 
pillow at night 

That somehow the right is right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the 
rough, 

Lord, if that were enough.” 
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Section 1 of Chapter 63 of the Public 
Laws of this State has prescribed what 
seems to be a plain and definite rule for 
selectmen and assessors that they “shall 
appraise all taxable property at its full 
and true value in money as they would 
appraise the same in payment of a just 
debt due from a solvent debtor.” 

From 1833 when this statute was first 
adopted down to 1911, each board of 
selectmen, or assessors, were a law unto 
themselves, so far as the initial assess- 
ment was concerned. All sorts of argu- 
ments were presented to convince or 
force them to disregard this rule. Among 
the most potent influences along this line 
was perhaps the frantic demands of tax- 
payers, particularly if they had political 
influence, for a lowering of their indi- 
vidual assessment, so that his or her in- 
dividual taxes might be lowered; the 
fact that selectmen and city governments 
could play up that by a low valuation, the 
state tax of the city or town would’ have 
a little less of a state tax to pay; and the 
further fact that there was more or less 
of a rivalry among towns as to how much 
lower they could appraise the property 
of their town than other towns, as well 
as different constructions as to the mean- 
ing of the statute above quoted, has 
caused widespread misconception of what 
the true rule is by which selectmen and 
assessors are bound. This condition came 
about easier by the fact that through the 
Colonial period almost every known form 
of taxation was experimented with, and 
following the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1789 with its “proportional” rule, 
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which left out of legal reckoning after 
that date many of the theories once in 
vogue, but which were still earnestly 
urged as the true system. 

From 1789 until 1833 the value of 
different kinds of property was fixed 
by legislative enactment, providing that 
a horse, cow, acre of land should be 
valued at a certain fixed sum, and fur- 
ther prescribing the test of when values 
should be varied between different classes 
of the same species ;—as orchard land 
should be valued at a certain sum per 
acre, and an acre would be estimated or 
measured by the number of gallons of 
cider it would annually produce, etc. In 
1833 this was repealed and the present 
rule enacted. 

The fact that each board, prior to 1911, 
were a law unto themselves, each subject 
to a different form of pressure and 
temptation to disregard their official ob- 
ligations, as well as deep seated opinions, 
often without justification in logic or 
reason, caused a condition which it is 
hard to explain, much less to justify, but 
in general could not be changed without 
a long campaign of education and some 
force exerted by higher officials. 

In the early seventies, a commission 
was provided to study the subject and an 
able committee headed by the late Judge 
George Y. Sawyer of Nashua, made an 
exhaustive investigation into the general 
subject, and New Hampshire conditions 
in particular, and embodied the result of 
their labors in a report written by the 
chairman; which has been extensively 
quoted and is still cited in nearly all text- 
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books, and many judicial opinions on 
taxation. The result of this report was 
to stimulate the legislature and courts to 
require a higher degree of diligence and 
accuracy on the part of assessors. 

In 1874 a statute was enacted and is 
still in force (see Public Laws chapter 
63, section 6) which provides “That 
selectmen and assessors shall take and 
subscribe upon the copies of original in- 
voices, to be recorded in the clerks’ 
records, the following oath. .... . We, 
the selectmen and assessors of.......... 
do solemnly swear that in making the in- 
voice for the purpose of assessing the 
foregoing taxes we appraised all taxable 
property at its full value, and as we 
would appraise the same in payment of 
a just debt due from a solvent debtor. 
So help us God.” 

This did not result in much improve- 
ment and in 1878 a statute was enacted 
providing for a sworn return of inven- 
tories by each taxpayer. Still the law 
was more “honored in the breach than 
in the observance” and what is now sec- 
tion 14, chapter 62 of the Public Laws 
was enacted which provides “If any 
selectman or assessor shall wilfully omit 
or fail to perform any duty imposed upon 
him by the provisions of this chapter, or 
by other laws pertaining to taxation, or 
shall wilfully fail to enforce or wilfully 
violate any of the provisions thereof, he 
shall be fined two hundred dollars.” 

The foregoing with the perjury statute 
which provides (section 1, chapter 394 
Public Laws) that anyone who commits 
perjury “shall be imprisoned not more 
than five years” and (section 2, chapter 
394 Public Laws) which provides that 
“if any person, in regard to any matter 
or thing wherein he is required by law 
to make oath or affirmation, shall wilfully 
swear or affirm falsely he shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury and punished accord- 
ingly.” And in order that there might be 


no loophole it was provided in the inven- 
tory law in 1878 that a false oath to an 
inventory shall be deemed perjury and 
punished accordingly. 

But as graphically described in the 
report of Commission in 1908, mis- 
assessing, inequalities, ignoring of the 
law went seemingly merrily on, restrained 
only by the lack of nerve of the in- 
dividual assessor. 

This unsatisfactory and unjustifiable 
condition of affairs was not peculiar to 
New Hampshire. Indifference to the 
statutory requirements relating to the as- 
sessment of property, discrimination be- 
tween individuals and other classes, was 
breeding a feeling of discontent and all 
over the country causing much concern 
on the part of students of the subject. 
Indiana in 1891 provided for a tax com- 
mission with power over local assess- 
ments and under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor (afterwards Senator) LaFollette. 
of Wisconsin, in about 1901 or 1902, a 
law was enacted for that state providing 
a tax commission with central and arbi- 
trary control over the work of local as- 
sessor. This proved a helpful step in ad- 
vance, and other states rapidly followed 
the policy, and now nearly, if not all, the 
states have a tax commission with large 
powers over local assessments. In 1911, 
New Hampshire fell into line, the legis- 
lature providing for a tax commission 
who are charged among many other 
powers and duties that of (section 11, 
chapter 68 P. L., Subdiv. VI) “To have 
and exercise general supervision over 
the administration of the assessment and 
taxation laws of the state AND OVER 
ALL ASSESSING OFFICERS in the 
performance of their duties, to the end 
that all assessments of property be made 
in compliance with the laws of the state.” 

Subdiv. VII “To confer with, advise 
and give necessary instructions and di- 
rections to local assessing officers.” 
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And by Subdiv. VIII “To direct pro- 
ceedings, actions and prosecutions to be 
instituted to enforce the laws, etc.” 

That conditions have greatly improved 
under the supervision of this body, every 
fair student of the subject freely admits. 
During the seventeen years the New 
Hampshire Tax Commission has been 
functioning, it has brought about a far 
more equitable practice and general satis 
factory condition in the state than was 
ever before known. Continually exer- 
cising their good offices, rarely resorting 
to the strong arm methods with which 
they are equipped, their successful per- 
formance of the exceedingly difficult 
duty placed upon them has received very 
general commendation. 

There does not appear to have been any 
questions raised by which this subject 
received official attention by our high- 
est court until 1860, and the first we find 
is Dewey v. Stratford, 42 N. H., 282. 
This was a petition for abatement of 
taxes and it was held “In the absence 
of proof it will be presumed that select- 
men had knowledge or competent evi- 
dence of the value of the property taxes 
when the assessment was made, and that 
they may seek and receive evidence from 
any proper source as to the value of 
property.” In this case it was further 
held that where one person owns several 
pieces of property, some which are as- 
sessed too high and some too low, that 
he is entitled to an abatement on those 

too high while no change can be made 
with those that are too low. This rule 
was followed for 19 years when in Edes 
v. Boardman, 59 N. H., 588, decided in 
1879, it was held that the over-valuation 
of some classes of property does not en- 
title a taxpayer to an abatement if the 
error is neutralized by the under- 
valuation of other property. 

Frve value came up again in 1871 in 
the case of Cocheco Co. v, Strafford, 51 
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N. H., 445. The principal question in 
this case was whether land used for over- 
flowing caused by a dam to store water 
should be taxed at its original value or 
its enhanced value as part of a reservoir. 
The court held that the latter was the 
correct rule, Chief Justice Bellows and 
Judge Doe writing exhaustive opinions. 
This was the first of Doe’s great 
opinions on the subject of taxation which 
was later followed by his opinion in Edes 
v. Boardman, Boody v. Watson, Mor- 
rison v. Manchester, State v. Express 
Co., and others which have long been 
recognized in the annals of tax discus- 
sions as classics. Bellows observes in 
this case: “If it (use as part of reservior) 
really enhances thé value of the land to 
which it belongs it ought to be taxed like 
other real estate, at its fair value.” Doe 
observes along the same lines: “These 
capacities of the basin give it a value 
as the capacities of the adjoining land 
for the growth of wood or grass give 
it a value. Whether a basin be real or 
personal estate, its value depends upon 
its capabilites.” Judge Doe further ob- 
serves (Page 482) that the words “full 
and true value in money add nothing to 
the meaning of the statute and if the leg- 
islature had only said ‘the selectmen shall 
appraise all taxable property’ and _ stop 
there, it would have been just the same.” 
Another observation by Judge Doe is 
“nothing can be more fallacious than the 
idea is that the amount which the owner 
of a piece of property would give rather 
than be deprived of it, is an absolute and 
conclusive test of its fair and market 
value.” He further says (476) “Value is 
a pure question of fact, .... assessors 
are not limited to strictly legal evidence 
ee ey: ” “The price of mill privileges. 
like the price of other property, depends 
upon the relation of demand and supplies. 
And -that relation may not be tested in 
the case of mill privileges, frequently 
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enough to establish such a uniform rate 
of prices as is attached to some other 
kinds of property..... Such mutual 
partial independence of the value of es- 
tates may CREATE A DIFFICULTY 
great or small in the valuation of each; 
but such a difficulty ..... is to be 
solved as other difficult questions of fact 
upon diligent investigation, by candid, 
deliberate and sound judgment. Some 
general views may perhaps be usefully 
borne in mind although they may not in 
themselves lead to precise arithmetical 
results.” 

The next case shows the effect of Judge 
Sawyer’s report before mentioned upon 
the thought of the times and in Manches- 
ter Mills v. Manchester, 57 N. H., 309, 
decided in 1876, where assessors had 
made the assessment on the old fashioned 
plan much in vogue before the days of 
a tax commission, assessing different 
classes of property by different stand- 
ards which perhaps explains the out- 
burst of righteous indignation on the 
part of Judge Rand, as follows: Speak- 
ing of assessing any kind of property at 
its full and true market value, he ob- 
serves: “This legislation is clear and em- 
phatic, and the policy of the law should 
be carried out by SELECTMEN AND 
ASSESSORS .... It should be re- 
garded as very reprehensible practice to 
appraise property for the purpose of tax- 
ation otherwise than according to its real 
value; and I think, myself, that the at- 
tention of the Attorney-General should 
be called to the practice with a view to 
the institution of prosecutions for per- 
jury.” In the same case Chief Justice 
Cushing observes: “T believe it is just and 
lawful that each person should bear the 
burden of taxation equally with the 
others. In order to produce this result, 
it is necessary that all property be valued 
proportionately . . . . On what possible 
ground could a Board of Assessors be 


justified in taxing the property of a man- 
ufacturing corporation and appraising it 
at 7/10 of its true value, and real estate 
at 1/2 its real value.” In this case it ap- 
peared the petitioner’s property had been 
taxed at nearly its full value and other 
property in the city at much less. 

In 1879, Chief Justice Doe in Morrison 
v. Manchester, 58 N. H., 594, observes: 
“What each is bound to contribute being 
a debt of constitutional origin and obli- 
gation, no part of the share of one can 
constitutionally be exacted of another. 
And as any one’s payment of less than 
his share leaves more than their share 
to be paid by his neighbors, his 
non-payment of his full share is a 
violation of their constitutional right. 
Such non-payment is in effect a compul- 
sory payment of money by those who 
bear their share of the common burden 
to the privileged person, who does not 
bear his share.’”’ In the same year, Judge 
Doe observes in Bank v. Concord, 59 
N. H. 75: “The court is not authorized 
to make an order of abatement that 
would violate the consitutional right of 
the other taxpayers of Concord by trans- 
ferring to them a part of the burden of 
the plaintiff’s stockholders.” 

The next case considered is Company 
v. Gilford, 67 N. H., Page 517, decided 
in 1893. The question raised was 
whether the taxes of the petitioner for 
1890-91-92 should be abated. There had 
been a petition for abatement and an 
order made in 1853 in regard to the 
same property and this judgment was 
offered in evidence with the claim that 
the court having once found a value it 
must remain at that figure until changed 
by the same authority. The court de- 
clined to follow this rule and speaking 
through Judge Chase, says: “For the 
purpose of taxation in 1853, it should 
have been appraised at the highest price 
it could have been fairly sold for on the 
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FIRST DAY OF APRIL OF THAT 
YEAR. For the purpose of taxation this 
year, it should be appraised at the 
HIGHEST PRICE it could have been 
fairly sold for on the FIRST DAY OF 
APRIL THIS YEAR and not for the 
greater or less price for which it could 
have been sold or leased at some former 
time. ... Such value is the market 
value, or the price which the property 
will bring in a fair market, after reason- 
able efforts have been made to find the 
purchaser who will give the highest price 
for it.’ This is now the universally ac- 
cepted rule. 

We now come to Amoskeag v. Man- 
chester, 70 N. H., 200, decided in 1899, 
with an exhaustive and able opinion by 
Judge Parsons, who ranks close to Judge 
Doe as an able student of taxation. In 
this case stock in trade, real estate and 
other classes of property had been as- 
sessed by different standards of per- 
centages of its true value. Judge Par- 
sons observed: “The general principles 
of uniformity and equality essential to the 
legal taxation under our constitution and 
laws have been so fully elaborated dur- 
ing the last 53 years that any discussion 
at the present time of principles that were 
no longer a subject of debate or doubt 
and would serve no useful purpose. .. . 
Fundamental principles of justice and 
equality, recognized in the constitution 
and numerous decisions of court have 
established that each taxpayer is entitled 
to have his property valued for taxations 
by the same standards as that of other 
taxpayers .... There is no founda- 
tion for the proposition that owners of 
one kind of property should pay more 
or less than their share of the common 
burden because of the character of their 
estate.” 

In 1906, Winnipesaukee v. Laconia, 
74 _N. H. 87, was decided in which 
Judge Chase observes: “Take the case 
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of over-valuation. The statute requires 
that they not only shall appraise all 
property at its ‘full and true value in 
money’ but afterwards requires them to 
make oath that they have done so. ‘We 
have appraised all taxable property at 
its full value, as we would appraise the 
same in payment of a just debt from a 
solvent debtor.’ These redundantly ex- 
plicit provisions—purposely made redun- 
dant to avoid danger of misunderstand- 
ing or misconstruction—were enacted to 
secure the reasonable apportionment of 
the burden of taxation required by the 
constitution. IF SELECTMEN AND 
ASSESSORS OF TAXES UNIFORM- 
LY PERFORM THIS DUTY and all 
taxable property was taken into account, 
the burden of taxation would be distribu- 
ted among the taxpayers according to 
the true intent expressed in the consti- 
tution AND ALL REASONABLE 
GROUNDS FOR THE UNREST 
NOW EXISTING WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO TAXATION WOULD BE 
REMOVED.” And he further observes 
that at that time “Tt is a well known and 
lamentable fact that these provisions of 
the statute are not observed.” 

In Clark v. Middleton, 74, N. H. 188, 
decided in 1907, a novel question arose 
in tax abatement annals. In-this case the 
petitioner’s property was assessed for 
$5,000.00 while in fact it was worth only 
$2,000.00. They asked for an abatement 
without submitting any other evidence. 
The court denied the petition and the 
opinion is summarized in head note as 
follows: “The fact that property is as- 
sessed for the purposes of taxation at 
more than its fair market value is not 
sufficient to sustain the owners’ petition 
for an abatement, in the absence of evi- 
dence that such valuation is dispropor- 
tionate to that placed upon other prop- 
erty in that taxing district.” This case 
has an interesting discussion of the pro- 
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cedure that should be followed in tax 
abatement cases. 

We find there is an interesting discus- 
sion of the full value statute in the 
Opinion of Justices in 76 N. H. 591, 
given in 1911 in answer to a query by 
the legislature in which the principles set 
forth in the foregoing decisions are em- 
phasised, and says among other things: 
“By an unbroken line of decisions in this 
state since 1827 . it has been con- 
clusively settled that the constitutional 
rule of equality in taxation requires 
throughout the same taxing district the 
same tax should be laid upon the same 
amount of property, so that each man’s 
taxable property shall bear its due pro- 
portion of the tax according to is value. 
The share that every person is bound to 
contribute for the protection in the en- 
joyment of his life, liberty, and property 
to which he is entitled by the provisions 
of our constitution, is his proportional 
part of the expei.se of such protection 
according to the amount of his taxable 
estate.” And, speaking of passing laws 
for the assessment of taxes, the court 
says: “This power inherent in the people, 
was by them delegated to the general 
court, subject to the condition that all 
taxes imposed should be proportional and 
reasonable upon all the inhabitants of 
and residents within the state 
while they granted this power in general 
terms, they qualified the manner of its 
execution and determined the subject on 
which it should operate.” 

Since the provision for a tax commis- 
sion 15 years ago, it is significant that 
only one case involving the true value 
rule should have reached our highest 
courts. This occurred in 1913 in French 
v. Lyme, 77 N. H., 65, which was inter- 
esting as well as an amusing case. The 
petitioner owned wild land in Lyme and 

‘ked for an abatement on the ground 


that growing timber could not be assessed 
as part of the land. The case was re- 
ferred to the Tax Commission and heard 
by Honorables Albert O. Brown and 
John T. Amey, who denied his request. 
The Superior Court ordered judgment on 
their report. The plaintiff excepted and 
carried the case to the Supreme Court 
and the decision of the Tax Commission 
was sustained. 

There is a further discussion of assess- 
ing at its full and true value in the 
Opinion of Justices, 77 N. H., 612, 613, 
given in 1913 but which adds little that 
is new to this subject except defining the 
words “the uniform rate” which is in- 
tended the same rate in proportion to 
value as is imposed upon other property 
in the taxing district. 

In conclusion and review, it is signifi- 
cant that this statute has existed in its 
present form for over 90 years, that up 
to 1911 in nearly every case the particu- 
lar assessors have come in for rather 
severe criticism of the way in which they 
were doing their work. Many of the in- 
equalities and much of the confusion 
that existed 17 years ago has been elim- 
inated. There is little excuse for people 
to spend time splitting hairs as to what 
“full and true value’ now mean. Every 
attempt to bring about a change either 
in the constitution or this statute has 
been rejected by the people of New 
Hampshire, therefore, it appears by 
abundant evidence that our people as a 
whole believe it is the right way, that it 
is the only fair way, that it is the only 
method by which assessors can treat 
every taxpayer with even and approxi- 
mately exact justice. 

An honest and impartial administration 
of the law will remove all reasonable 
grounds for irritation that crops out, a 
duty which, we believe, the assessors are 
anxious to faithfully perform. 
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‘Ww YNLESS it has been removed— 
U and the writer has not heard of 

its removal—-the oldest organ in 
America is to be seen in the state of 
New Hampshire. It is to be seen in the 
city of Portsmouth, in St. John’s Chapel. 
The Musical Courier, New York City, 
published on Thursday, March 16, 1916, 
an article by the writer, a few quotations 
from which may be of interest to citi- 
zens in New Hampshire and _ Ports- 
mouth. 

“Certainly, the organ was not popular 
for use in divine services in America 
during the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Particularly was this so in 
Boston; but there happened to dwell in 
that Puritanical town around the year 
1709 a gentleman of large means and 
larger mind. With many people he was 
rather unpopular, despite the fact that 
he was Boston born and for years the 
treasurer of Harvard College. The rea- 
son was that he was far too liberal 
minded for his times, and he had been 
very much opposed to the famous, or 
rather infamous ‘witchcraft delusion.’ 
Thomas Brattle was an independent sort 
of individual and, since he loved music 
and was himself a good musician, he 
saw no harm in importing an organ 
from England. But the good people of 
Boston did not, for the greater part, 
look with favor upon the organ of 
Thomas Brattle. That most worthy gen- 
tleman died in 1713, and his will re- 
ferred to his organ as follows: ‘T give, 
dedicate and devote my organ to the 
praise and glory of God in the said 
Brattle Street Church’ (of which he had 
been a most influential member). ‘Tf 
they shall accept thereof, and within a 
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year after my decease procure a sober 
person that can play skillfully thereon 
with a loud noise. Otherwise to the 
Church of England (King’s Chapel) in 
this town, on the same terms and con- 
ditions, and on their non-acceptance or 
discontinuance to use it as above, unto 
the college (Harvard), and in their non- 
acceptance to my nephew, William 
Brattle.’ 

“As was to be expected, the Brattle 
Street Church members, with ‘all pos- 
sible respect to the memory of out de- 
ceased friend and benefactor,’ voted that 
they did not think it proper to use the 
same in the public worship of God. 
However, the members of King’s Chapel 
were very much pleased to receive such 
a gift, and they put on record that ‘At 
a meeting of the Gentlemen of the 
Church this 3rd day of August, 1713, 
Referring to the organ given by Thomas 
Brattle, Esq., De’as’d, Voted, that the 
organ be accepted by the church.’ 

“Accordingly, the ‘Brattle Organ’ was 
placed in King’s Chapel, where its first 
organist was a certain Mr. Price. This 
was only a temporary arrangement, 
however, for an agreement was soon 
drawn up with Edward Instone, of Lon- 
don. Among other things this agree- 
ment read: “That the said Edward shall 
and will by or before the 25th day of 
October next issueing be in Boston in 
North America aforesaid and_ being 
there shall and will at all proper and 
usual times of Divine service officiate as 
organist of the said chappel for and 
during the space of three years. In con- 
sideration of which voyage so tobe per- 
formed by the said Edward Instone, he, 
the said Jno. Redknap, hath this day 
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paid unto ye said Edward Instone the 
sum of £10 of lawful money of Great 





Britain.’ It was agreed by the church 










wardens and vestrymen of King’s 
Chapel to ‘pay or cause to be paid unto 
the said Kdward Instone the sum of 
£7 10s. per Quarter, current money, for 
every Quarter of a year that the said 
kdward Instone shall officiate as organ- 
ist in ye Chapel.’ 

“The new organist, the said Edward 
Instone, left London for Boston on Sep- 
tember 7, 1714, and he arrived safely in 
America, bringing with him not only 
sacred music but also secular music. 








Outside of King’s Chapel there was 
much opposition to the use of the Brattle 
organ by the church; but its members 
were very well satisfied, both with their 
organ and their organist, for at the end 
of the three years’ contract they re-en- 
gaged him at the same salary of £7 10s. 
per quarter. 









“For about forty years the Brattle 
organ furnished the music for the ser- 
vices at King’s Chapel and then, in 1756, 
it was sold to the parish of St. Paul’s, at 
Newburyport, 






Massachusetts, another 





organ being imported from England, at 
a cost of £500, to take its place. In 
this church at Newburyport the Brattle 
organ remained from 1756 to 1836, 
about fourscore years, and it was then 













Oh people of my country, 
Here from my watchtower high, 

| give you benediction, 

Your ancient Guardian, I. 










Secured from new encroachments, 
Safe from the grasp of Greed, 

You, by your dauntless spirit, 

Rendered me aid in need. 
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purchased for St. John’s Chapel in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by Dr. 
Burroughs for $400. This was its final 
church home, where it is today. It is 
still in active use. The tone of the organ 
is agreeable and sweet, although, of 
course, it would be rather disappointing 
compared with even the smaller church 
organs of this twentieth century. 

“No one knows the name of its 
maker; but it has been here in America 
from about 1709 to 1916, more than two 
centuries. Its notes were the first uttered 
by an organ in this country and it per- 
formed its initial church service before 
the death of Queen Anne of England. 
Its organists played upon it through the 
successive reigns of the three Georges 
until a greater George became President 
of the new American Republic. Since 
then twenty-six men have been Presi- 
dents of the United States, and what 
a world history has been written! 
America’s oldest organ, its work not yet 
wholly done, is indeed small and almost 
forgotten; but it has survived the un- 
popularity of its early career and still 
exists, two centuries later, when the de- 
scendants of the Puritans who so dis- 
liked the Brattle organ, throng the city 
churches to be thrilled by the exquisite 
melodies of that organ’s greater and 
grander successors.” 


Loyal to fine tradition, 

Feeling true beauty’s thrall, 
Faithful to state and country, 
You met my urgent call. 


Long may your hearts be gladdened, 
Blessed by all your race, 

You, who have won your battle, 
And saved The Old Stone Face! 
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GRAND old forest in the west 
A of England and in its edge a 

deep, crystal pool. The sun has 
set, and already the crimson banners he 
had thrown across the sky have begun 
to fade and blend with the soft, opaline 
tints above them. Amid the dense 
foliage the thrush is calling to his mate, 
his liquid notes re-echoing through the 
depths beyond. Deaf to the music of 
nature and communing with her heart 
alone, stands by the borders of the pool 
a fair young girl—so fragile and pale 
that she seems like a spirit wandering 
there. 

Hardly less alone is she there, her 
consciousness tells her, than in the vil- 
lage whence she came. An orphan from 
childhood, adopted by an uncle who had 
never had children of his own, she had 
received a fine education, and had come 
to Europe to study art. An accident had 
taken his life suddenly, and as no legal 
papers nor will had been made, she had 
been left penniless. 

Bravely she had taken up the burden 
of life, trying to secure art pupils in the 
city, but being alone and unknown had 
met with success. A few small 
pictures had been sold from time to time, 
just enough to keep the wolf from the 
door, and now she was stopping in M— 
to sketch and undertake more ambitious 
work. 


no 
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But the strain had been too much for 
her delicate constitution, and she felt 
her strength going fast, and with it am- 
bition and hope. 

She stood amid the dying day, her 
pale, wan face strained with despair. 

“God in Heaven, my father’s God!” 
she cried, throwing herself upon her 
knees, “Help and pity, for I am home- 
less and alone!” 

She rose to her feet weakly and ap- 
proached the pool, the awful temptation 
almost overpowering her to seek rest 
in the glassy waters, in which already a 
star floated. 

“Irene!”—did the pine-tree yonder 
whisper her name? Or was it the brook 
flowing yonder into the pool? 

She took a step further. “Irene!” the 
voice came again, this time nearer and in 
firmer accents, and she felt a hand rest 
gently on her arm. 

She turned, and eyes dark as evening’s 
skies looked into her own, from a face 
which seemed strangely familiar though 
never seen before. 

“Irene, what is it you do? Would 
you leave your post of duty and your 
work undone?” “What is my duty?” 
she responded. “I am all alone, sick, 
almost helpless, useless and—alone.” 
Strangely she left no fear, no need to 
question why he, a stranger, should in- 
trude upon her solitude with reproaches. 


A half-century ago a little orphaned girl, with big black eyes, straight 


black hair, a fiery temper and the temperamental nature of the born artist attended school 
in a small New England village. Very early she showed marked ability with pen and brush 
and evinced a talent for writing and a lively imagination that under happier circumstances 


might have brought her fame. 


The following phantasy, written a few years before her death in the somewhat 
ponderous language of the Victorian style, is perhaps published partly through sentimental 


reasons. 
magazine. 


3ernice was a schoolmate and life-long friend of one of the editors of this 
But not through sentiment alone. 


We believe our readers will agree that the 


manuscript, handed us not long before the author’s recent death, is too good for the waste 
basket. 
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“Think, Irene. Have you won the 
battle you are engaged in, and have you 
heard the call to lay down arms,—or 
are you seeking to retreat without 
orders ?” 

The dark eyes met hers, and from 
them flowed as a river a sense of peace 
and strength and fullness of life. Then 
she noticed he wore a blue coat and his 
left sleeve hung empty at his side. In 
his face, pale as the dead, shone the deep, 
hazel eyes, soothing, comforting, chal- 
lenging, inspiring a new hope and desire 
for life. 

Irene’s soul rose within her, and re- 
sponded to the challenge. ‘Will you 
come away with me, Irene?” “I will 
come,” she quietly replied. Silently they 
walked through the soft shadows to the 
only home she knew, at present, the cot- 
tage where she boarded with a kind 
peasant woman. 

At the gate they paused and broke the 
charmed silence in which they had 
walked. 

“You have not asked me who I was, 
lrene.” 

“No, 1 seem to have always known 
you. I have not wondered. Surely | 
shall meet you again.” 

“Surely. Rest your weary heart, 
Irene, you will never be alone again. 
When you are stronger I will tell you 
all, and you will rejoice as | do,—but 
not now. 

“T will say only this,—that I am sent 
by one dear to you, and my name is 
Laurence Trask. I shall be near, and 
ready when you need me. Do not go 
to the pool in the forest again. It is a 
gloomy place, and you are too weary 
and worn. 

“Tomorrow at ten o'clock I will meet 
you in the park with sketching materials 
and we will work together. Yes, I too 
am an artist. You will see. Good- 
night,’—and as he clasped her hand 
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strength and peace seemed to flow to the 
center of her being. 

“Goodnight, Irene. You will rest to- 
night, and be assured that brighter days 
are in store. You will fulfill your mis- 
sion to the world. Rest! Rest,—Rest,” 
and he was gone. Gone so quickly she 
could not discern his figure as _ he left 
her, with the magic word “Rest,” mur- 
muring softly in her ears. And as she 
lay in the little curtained room the moon 
looked softly in upon her, and the night- 
winds whispered, “Rest, weary one, for 
you shall never be alone again!” 

Next morning she woke with a strange 
sense of blessedness, and as conscious- 
ness fully returned and she rose, she 
was surprised at the strength and vigor 
which supplanted the usual languor and 
faintness. “Surely | am stronger,” she 
thought, and slipped out into the dews 
of dawn among the roses. With the 
fresh fragance and beauty of the morn- 
ing she remembered anew the friend who 
had come to her, and uttered almost 
aloud,—“I wish he were here!” 

A .slight movement at her side and 
surely that was the face smiling at her 
with the deep mysterious eyes,—a 
moment, and it was gone. “Was it my 
fancy alone?’ she murmured. Who 
could tell? 

The early dews were leaving the grass 
when she passed on her way to the Park. 
An old laborer whom she often met was 
surprised at the unusual buoyancy and 
strength of her walk. “Good morning, 
my little leddy,” he said, and she, out 
of the gladness of her heart, smiled so 
kindly on him that he blessed her as he 
went on his way. 

A lark rose from the field near, and 
sang as he mounted high on his joyous 
journey. 

As she stood watching the tiny speck 
enter the clouds, she felt a presence 
near, and turning, looked into the kind 
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and thoughtful countenance so grate- 
fully remembered, and laying down her 
easel and portfolio, gave him both hands 
in greeting. 

As her left touched only the empty 
sleeve, she looked at him so pitifully. 
He read the tender thought and gently 
pressed the hand he held. “Grieve not, 
dear friend. I miss it not. I gave it in 
a good service and never regret it. | 
gave more, too—how much you little 
guess. Sometime, sometime you shall 
know. But this I may say, what I gave 
was all I had to give, and it was for 
yours and for you,—though you knew 
it not.” 

“I cannot understand it, my friend, 
but am content to wait. I feel sure that 
you are noble and faithful, and will do 
what is best. Why is it that I know 
this and feel willing to obey you when 
| am so accustomed to thinking for my- 
self? And I do not fear you,—I who 
am so timid of strangers.” 

He looked earnestly into her puzzled 
eyes. “There are many things to tell 
you, sometime. Wait, my friend, till 
you are quite strong. I knew you would 
not fear me. Our friends are given to 
us by nature, born our friend, while we 
may live a lifetime with others and 
never get any nearer.” 

“Am I, then, given you for a friend?” 
she asked with sparkling eyes. 

“Yes, for always,”—and he seemed on 
the verge of saying more, but recollected 
himself. 

“Now for the sketching. You have 
canvas and colors and easel. Good. I 
will place the easel for you.” 

“What view shall I attempt today, 
and where are your materials?” 

“T will not sketch, myself, today, but 
aid you. Are you strong enough to be- 
gin a great work? Are your nerves 
quiet and at rest?” 

He took the slender wrist in the firm 
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hand, and looked into her eyes with that 
well-remembered gaze. She tried to 
return it, but failed in delicious confu- 
sion, and blushes covered her sensitive 
face. 

“Dear child, dear Irene! Have you 
learned already that you are mine, not 
for life alone, but forever? Look into 
my face, beloved, and tell me. Do not 
fear, little one, I have always been 
yours, but the time had not come before 
when you were ready to have me come 
to you. Speak to me, Irene, my cher- 
ished one!” And with eyes clinging to 
his own, her head fell upon his 
shoulder and as the first lingering kiss 
was given, she knew she would never be 
alone again. 

After the first swift moments had 
passed he gently lifted her hands and 
said, “These dear hands have much to 
do. Shall we begin work now,—for 
henceforth we work together.” 

“Gladly, dear Laurence,” she replied. 

“Then sit ready to paint, and look 
steadily at your canvas, and your work 
will come.” 

He seated himself on a mossy rock 
nearby and took her hand in his. 

A start of astonishment broke from 
her lips, and she rose to her feet. 

“What do you see, Irene?” 

“| see a great battle. A great com- 
pany of men in uniforms like your own 
are charging upon the enemy, who pre- 
sent a row of bristling bayonets. The 
captain is ahead, a man with beard and 
iron-gray hair,—now he is turning his 
face toward me,—merciful Heaven, it is 
my father! How bravely he charges 
on! Oh! She shrinks back and covers 
her eyes. 

“Never fear, dearest,” he assures her. 
“Look again.” 

“A man with a bayonet was charging 
full upon him. Laurence, will it. kill 
him ?” 
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“Think, darling, did he not come home 
safe?”’ 

“Yes, he came. I was but an infant 
then. O, tears are flowing down your 
cheeks and how pale you are.” They 
clung to each other a moment and then 
he resolutely put her aside. ‘Look 
again, beloved,” he said in a low, firm 
voice. 

“© Laurence, the brave soldier! He 
will be killed! He was by my father’s 
side, and he rushes in front of him. He 
spreads out his arms, and the bayonet 
is almost in his side. It pierces him! 
He falls! He falls, the brave soldier, 
and my father moves on and the enemy 
flee. The flag waves above, and victory 
is sure! But is it indeed true, and, 
dear Laurence, why is your cheek so 
deadly white? Did you know the soldier 
who saved my father? As he fell | 
thought—I thought he looked like you. 
but that was twenty years ago, I was 
a small child when the war ended, and 
this man looked as old as my father. 
You are not thirty years old, are you, 
dear Laurence?” 

“Do I look no older than that, dear?” 
he replied evasively. “Now paint the 
great charge, and we will call it— 
‘Greater Love Hath no Man!’ ”’ 

The bright afternoon passed all too 
swiftly, but the work had made wonder- 
ful progress; never before had the 
painting grown under her fingers in 
such a marvelous manner. 

When the twilight came she walked 
home beside the soldier, the sketch com- 
pleted, ready to enlarge into a large 
painting. 

As they neared the gate she asked him 
to enter, but he refused. 

“No, my beloved, not tonight. You 
must rest after your hard work. To- 
morrow if you are well,—and you will 
be well,—you must return to your studio 
in London, and begin the large painting. 
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Do not fear. When you need me, I will 
come.” 

“T need you always, Laurence!” 

“Beloved,” and he was fain to clasp 
her in his arms—‘‘that time will come, 
but not yet. Your work is to be done 
first. Goodbye.” 

The next day saw Irene at the station 
when the nine o'clock train steamed in. 
Her trunk was checked and she was 
about to step aboard. She had hoped to 
meet Laurence before she started, per- 
haps even to travel with him. Anxiety 
and perplexity were on her countenance 
as she scanned the crowd. 

“All aboard!” called the conductor, 
and he was about to help her up the 
step, when she heard behind her the 
familiar accents. “Irene,” and a detain- 
ing hand fell gently on her arm. 

“You are just in time. Come quickly, 
Laurence,’ she hurriedly responded. 

“Not on that train, Irene!” 

The conductor took her other arm, 
and tried to lift her upon the step as 
the train was about to start, but he 
gently but firmly drew her back. “No, 
Irene, not on that train. It is death, my 
beloved.”’ 

Trembling in every limb, she suffered 
herself to be led to a seat, and together 
they sat awhile in silence. Soon the 
wires began to click, and a message 
came in, which caused great commotion 
in the station. They listened to the ex- 
cited conversation and Irene learned 
that the train upon which she had in- 
tended to go had been derailed and was 
a wreck in the river. A relief train was 
soon sent to bring back the dead and 
dying to their sorrow-stricken friends. 

With awe she turned from the ex- 
claiming crowd and looked into his lov- 
ing face, bent toward her in anxiety and 
tenderness. 

“Who and what are you, Laurence?” 
she uttered. ‘How did you know? And 
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how did you make me see the vision of 
the battle? Are you man or angel— 
human or spirit?” 

“Hush, beloved. This is no time or 
place to answer such questions. Can 
you not trust me?” 

“Trust you? Yes, as | trust my God. 
I believe you are my guardian angel, 
sent to guard and help me.” 

Wonderfully tender was his face as 
he drew her out of the station to a 
sheltered nook. “Not an angel, Irene! 
Angels are God’s great spirits. They 
know not human love, as you and I know 
it, Irene. But there is a mystery. | 
cannot just now show it to you. Keep 
in harmony with the Infinite, dearest ; 
be careful of your health, and do the 
chosen work that teaches the lesson of 
sacrifice. The vision | showed you will 
teach you much, and at the hour of 
twilight, when the first stars shine out, 
my spirit will be with you. Here is the 
train on which it will be safe to go. | 
will place you on it, and one day I will 
meet you, after it is finished.” 

Months passed by, and the vision of 
glory and sacrifice was complete. The 
winter had passed swiftly in her work, 
and success had crowned her efforts. 
A small legacy had sustained her, the 
picture had been accepted and hung in 
a favorable position at the academy, 
and golden praises were hers. She was 

famous, but the same sweet unassuming 
child as ever. 

On the day appointed she stood with 
the throng before the picture, lost in 
deep though; as the painting had pro- 
gressed the vision had become clearer, 
and the likeness became wonderful. She 
saw her father as she did not remember 
him in person, a much younger and 
sterner man, and the other soldier—in 
the great passion of self-abnegation and 
heroism,—was assuredly the image of 
l.aurence Trask. 


her 
own work yet inspired by another, his 
name was spoken by a stranger at her 


As she stood thus in wonder of 


side. 

An elderly man was_ speaking,» an 
American. ‘How true to life! I saw 
that scene myself, and the two men were 
known to me. They were close friends, 
and their love for each other was 
wonderful, ‘passing the love of women.’ 
The captain had a little one at home, 
while Laurence Trask had no near rela- 
tives and was not married. When the 
enemy charged, they fought shoulder 
to shoulder, as always, and at this criti- 
cal moment, Trask threw himself before 
his friend, saying, ‘For Irene’s sake,’ 
and receiving the thrust aimed at his 
friend, fell at his feet. There was then 
no time to secure his body. The 
moment was too precious. Over the 
bodies of the dead and wounded our 
men pressed on, overcome the rebels and 
took the works. The captain went 
through the rest of the war with a 
charmed life, and went home to Baby 
Irene.” 

“What became of them? Is he liv- 
ing?” 

‘He died when she was twelve years 
old, | do not know what became of her 
then. I wonder who painted this! Can 
you read the artist’s name? I cannot 
see well.” 

Irene did not wait to hear further. 
She wished to be alone with her 
thoughts. The puzzle of Laurence 
Trask’s identity increased. As she went 
down the steps a loved voice spoke her 
name. With joy unspeakable she looked 
into his face, but it was no place for any 
greeting but a hand-clasp. A hansom 
was called, and-her hotel number was 
given. In a few words the story was 
told of the stranger’s words. 

“Will you not explain all to me, 
Laurence ?” 
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“Dear one, can you not trust me? The 
time will soon come for the revealing. 
Let us return next week on the Toronto. 
A purchaser has offered a good sum for 
your painting. When the opportunity 
offers on shipboard, I will tell you all, 
and then if you wish,—and I am sure 
you will—the day of our espousals will 
come. Will you go, dear one?” 

“Just as you wish. 
you perfectly. I have wondered if the 
Laurence Trask who saved my father 
was your father, and the bond of friend- 
ship descends to us.” 


Laurence, | trust 


The look of brooding tenderness that 
always filled his eyes when he looked 
upon her, like that of a mother when 
she gazes upon her babe, deepened, and 
the old sense of peace, flowing riverlike 
from his gaze, enveloped her till her 
heart sank in its currents. 
loved, you shall know.” 

Next week the Toronto sailed, bearing 
with her a precious freight of hopes and 
joys. How different the ending of the 


‘Soon, be- 


voyage! Brightly shone the golden sun- 
shine on the flags and the happy faces 
gathered at the rail. 
ing seized them. 


No sad forebod- 
The skies were bright 
and the ship glided over the dimpling 
waters so smoothly. No vision came of 
darkness and horror to come. 

Magically, it seemed, all Irene’s little 
anxieties of starting were made smooth. 
Unknown hands had arranged all so 
well, and she recognized his thoughtful- 
ness in every detail, though she had not 
seen him as they went aboard. 

She stood at the rail, apart from the 
rest, watching with no envy the gayety 
of others. She knew he was near, and 
looked up without alarm when his hand 
fell gently upon hers. The sense of his 
presence was no more real than in all 
the months of her work, though unseen 
to mortal sense. 


She had learned many strange and 
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beautiful lessons, but more were to be 
taught her. “Come away by ourselves, 
Irene, to the farther deck. We have no 
friends to leave behind: all life is be- 
fore us. Do you realize that, dearest? 
Before we came together it was only an 


existence :—now we live. 





Earth would 
dreary waste alone, and even 
heaven—incomplete !”’ 

He looked at her with eyes full of the 
mysterious beauty of the spirit that 
dwells among men, yet apart. 

“Shall I tell you more of the mystery 
of love and life? It goes back to the 
beginning—the dawn of creation. Man 
is a dual being, body and soul, and 
though we jostle bodies with many in 
the throng, our souls never meet with 
them. We dwell alone, apart, and look 
at each other like the stars through im- 
mensity of space. 


be a 


We meet persons on 
the street, well-fed, portly of figure, 
while from the windows look forth upon 
us souls starved, sad and woe-begone. 
While perchance from the thin, wasted 
face of an invalid shines forth a spirit 
strong and splendid, so nobly developed 
and powerful that by-and-by it breaks 
through the chains of flesh and soars to 
the stars above. We meet men and 
women whose bodies are joined by law, 
whose souls never met. Years in each 
other’s presence and the intimacy of mar- 
riage never reveal to each other the real 
self within. God knows they were 
never-soul-mates. Here is another mys- 
tery of the creation. In the beginning 
(sod created them male and female,— 
that is male with his female, not any 
female, but one mated to that particular 
male. one other soul 
created by Him to perfectly respond to 
it as no other can. 
me, Irene?” 


Each soul has 


Do you understand 
She was drinking in his words with 


eyes misty with intense feeling,—““Yes. 
Laurence, I understand. 


How blessed 
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it is that we found each other as we 
have, that you waited for me.” 

A smile almost of amusement crossed 
his face. “Yes, truly waited for you. 
Twenty years, Irene.” 

He was lost in deep meditation, his 
eves following a sea-gull in the distance. 
“Not yet,’ he murmured. “Not yet.” 

“Now I must let you go to rest from 
the excitement of travel. I must caution 
you in one respect, Irene, and trust you 
to have confidence in me. When you 
need me, call silently. I will be ever 
near, but you will never meet me at the 
table nor in company. At the twilight 
hour, when we have always met in spirit 
though far apart in body, come to this 
place and I will meet you here. Next 
Sunday evening I will tell you all. Then 
our espousals will take place, and we 
will be always together.” 

He clasped her hand and looked into 
the fair blue sky bending over them. 
With swift resolve he stretched forth 
his hand to the distant horizon. 

“Look, Irene, and tell me what you 
see!” 

She followed his gaze. 

“What is that, Laurence? How it glit- 
ters in the sun! Is it an iceberg? How 
rapidly it comes nearer, and see, dearest, 
as it approaches it changes to a crystal 
stairway, to such a_ golden shining 
glory above. I seem to float, float up 
that sparkling pathway in your arms.” 

“Look again, Irene!” 

“Why, it must have been a vision, like 
the one of the battle. I see no icebergs 
now, but only the rippling, distant water, 
meeting the soft blue sky. Thank you, 
beloved, for the lovely vision.” 

He held close the trembling hand. 

“Darling, would you be willing to 
ascend that crystal stairway in my arms, 

from the sea to the skies?” 

“Anywhere, anywhere with you. And 
surely if the journey is to be taken, what 
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happier way could be found? Truly, 
the bitterness of death would be sweet 
with you, Laurence.” 

“Adieu then, beloved. The time will 
come. But now rest—all shall be well.” 

Swiftly flew the shining days over 
the summer sea, till the Sabbath was 
ushered in, a Sabbath on the ocean wave, 
far from the traffic and tumults of men! 
Walk softly, ye who ride on the ocean 
wave. Treacherous are the deeps within 
you. Man may build a Babel to the 
skies, and lavish upon it all the wealth 
and luxury of the world, but let them 
know there is one mightier than they. 

The day drew to its close, and those 
who had laughed and whiled away the 
holy hours, rested awhile with those of 
quieter mind, enjoying the cool evening 
breezes before withdrawing to the 
lighted cabins within. 

Irene saw with joy the evening star 
shine out. It was her tryst, her betrothal, 
perhaps her bridal hour. Thus she 
greeted him with joy as he seated him- 
self beside her, and took her hands in 
his. They sat together in golden silence 
for a space. 

“Irene,” at last he spoke. “Have you 
been lonely here?” 

“No!” she replied in surprise. “I have 
felt you near me when I could not see 
you. At this twilight hour I have come 
here and your presence has been wonder- 
fully near before I saw your face. Tell 
me tonight, Laurence, according to your 
promise, the secret of our beautiful com- 
munion. See how well I am, how full 
of strength and joy, how different from 
the frail, cowardly woman you first met 
in the forest. [Fear not to tell me all I 
need know to make me fit mate to one so 
wise and noble: How is it our spirits 
meet when our bodies are absent?” 

He bent upon her the tender, brooding 
gaze. “You are not afraid, Irene, when 
thus we meet?” 











“Afraid? Nay. It is the most bles- 
sed experience of my life.” 
Would 


you fear to have my spirit with you 


“One question more, Irene. 


when my body was in the grave?’ 

She turned toward him with perfect 
fearlessness mingled with solemnity. 

“Dear, it would have to be so. Death 
could not separate us. Though our 
bodies were in the grave our souls must 
dwell together because they are one.” 
Can you take a step further? Can 
you imagine that those who are parts of 


one whole and made to complement each 
other might perchance be born in differ- 
ent periods of time and never meet on 
earth? Some there are who never meet 
their soul-mate here. Some of these 
never marry. Some are not so wise, and 
make a more or less unhappy union for 
earth alone, a union that can never be 
carried into eternity. Blessed, blessed 
beyond the power of mortal to fathom, 
are those who meet and are joined in 
thi§ life to the one mated to them for 
time and eternity. Such unions are few. 
Why? For one reason, because many 
form marriage compacts in haste, 
in early youth perhaps. Such unions 
children are 
born of them, often faulty and de- 
generate, as becomes such _ ill-assorted 


are permitted and 


Some- 
times—ah, the pity of it, in years after- 
ward one or the other meets the true 


union—union of bodies alone. 


mate, and they are forever debarred 
from the companionship they might have 
had on earth. Another reason may be 
this to which I have alluded—between 
their coming to this world there may be 
the bar of years—even centuries. As in 
the other case, each may or may not 
marry in life. If they do, there is ever 
the lack, the fatal lack of real union of 
heart. They must always be ‘strangers 
vet.’ But sometimes, Irene, they do not 
marry. They live their life and do their 
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duty, and are called into the larger life 
beyond, still virgin souls, waiting the 
true mate.” 

A trembling shook her frame as the 
aspen trembles in the breeze, but she 
searched his face, sure and unafraid. 

His gaze had been among the distant 
stars, as one who reads their familiar 
story, his voice low and musical as the 
birds softly crooning to their nestlings 
on summer's eve. 





“Laurence—and you?” 

He turned and threw out his arms as 
if to enfold her, and his face was glow- 
ing and commanding. 

“Irene, that was my lot. | gave my 
life, all | had to live, for you, and 
then waited in the quiet land, cool- 
ing the fevered pulse of the earth- 
life and learning the great lessons of 
love and peace, till God said, ‘She is 
ready! She needs you! Go now, and 
bring her, a noble bride, to the home we 
have been preparing.’ Irene, have you 
not heard that there are many mansions? 
And one of them is ours. Tonight, up 
the shining stairway as in the vision of 
light, we will go to our home, and it will 


be forever—forever, Irene!” 





She sank, fainting in his arms. 
“Be brave, my own, a soldier’s bride. 
And now, go once more to rest, my own 
beloved. Once more, you must leave my 
visible presence—not visible to others, 
dear, at this or any other time, but only 
to you. You start! You had never 
noticed that, and | have not wished to 
subject you to curious scrutiny or shock 
vou with this revelation before you were 
prepared for it. Sleep, beloved, and 
when it is time for you to wake, I my 
self will call you. Goodnight.” 

As she sought her couch, sounds o! 
revelry and laughter were heard, and as 
she passed some officers one said to an- 
other, “Do you think there is danger 
from the ice we saw?” 
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“QO, danger if we get among them but 
the Toronto is sate and strong and swift, 
and we will soon be beyond them. Do 
not alarm the passengers.” 

She half turned toward the cabin to 
warn the laughing crowd, but a presence 
restrained her, saying “‘No, it would be 
of no use. Rest.’ And knowing it was 
the voice of her loved one she lay down, 
and was soon in a deep slumber. 

At first it was dreamless. Then she 
seemed floating, floating, on a quiet sea, 
quite alone. She felt the gentle motion 
of the waves beneath her, and saw the 
stars shining overhead. Some appeared 
much nearer than others, and one, the 
brightest of them all, seemed to draw 
near. As it approached, diversity of sur- 
face appeared, as planets show through 
a telescope, then as the glorious orb 
nearer came, in the soft light of its at- 
mosphere she discerned lovely land- 
scapes, hills, valleys and gently flowing 
rivers, with homes beside them of 
snowy beauty. Noble trees shaded the 
streams and she fancied she _ beheld 
happy beings walking beneath their 
shadows. 

As she gazed with delight upon the 
lovely scene, suddenly there came a 
jarring and upheaval as if all was sink- 
ing into the depths of the sea. 

She cried out in alarm, but a dear 
voice spoke among the roaring of the 
waves. 

“Fear not, Irene, the home you saw 
awaits us. Let us go to it through the 
pathway of the sea and air.” And as she 
awoke she felt the clasp of the loved 
hand, and beheld the form of her dear 
one by her side. 

“Arise, Irene, and follow me. There 
is yet more work for us before we go. 
Come.” 

And he led her above. 

And as they ascended the narrow 
stairway, she encountered a crowd of 


crying women and children, and men 
with stern faces making way for their 
loved ones. 

As they reached the deck, amid the 
twilight darkness of starlight, there rose 
the ghostly mass of ice, reaching seem- 
ingly to the sky, and the wounded ship 
beat against it as a bird against the bars 
of its cage. 

“Man the life boats!” 

“Women and children first!” 

The huge cranes swung forward and 
lowered load after load of weeping 
wives and mothers to the deep. The last 
boat was near where she stood, and an 
officer took her arm. She looked up at 
Laurence at her side. 

“Shall I go?” 

He smiled and pointed to another 
woman near, with a child in her arms. 

“No, take her instead,” said Irene, 
drawing the poor woman forward. “She 
has a child, I have no one to live here 
for,” and she assisted the officer to lift 
the woman into the boat, which, filled 
with its precious freight, soon floated 
upon the water and drew from the 
dangerous spot. 

“Come, dearest, to our trysting place.” 
she heard a whisper, and unsteadily with 
the motion of the lurching ship she 
walked to the familiar place. 

“Sit here, beloved, rest in my arms, 
your head on my shoulder, your lips on 
mine. See how softly the stars look 
down upon us, and the icy steeples point 
toward heaven. Look not upon the 
waves below. <A _ soldier’s bride must 
feel no fear. The battle has been fought 
and won, and we will seek our home to- 
gether, staunch and fearless as soldiers 
should. See the star yonder, the bright- 
est one, Irene. You beheld it in 
dreams. Soon we will go there, up its 
shining stairway. Lay your head here, 
faithful one, and rest.” 

Farther and farther floated the life- 




















A LOST FRIENDSHIP 


boats, lower sank the ship, and the 
anxious watchers on the farther end, de- 
spairing now of life, set up a_ piteous 
cry. Irene started, but Laurence laid 
the sheltering 
hand, and his eyes held hers with a 
tender sacred gaze born of near eternity. 


over shrinking ear a 


“Come, now, Irene, see the doorway 
open to receive us, and the light gleam- 


ing down the stairway. Come, we will 
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enter.’ As they rose to their feet, the 
ship gave a lurch like a drunken man 
and sank with its living freight, and at 
the rail, watchers from the nearest boat 
saw a lovely maiden stand with shining 
face and outstretched arnis. But they 
did not see the manly form beside her 
that rose with her from the waters and 
floated up the shining stairway to the 
golden star above. 


A Lost F: riendship 


ABBIE L. RONNE 


‘Twas such a pretty dish I broke 


One day. 


I cannot throw the pieces yet 


Away. 


Shall I mount them on a shelf, 
No one knowing but myself 
That they’re just a shattered thing 


Alway? 


I’ve no other that can take 


Its place. 


None to serve with just the same 
Sweet grace. 
Would I only knew how rare 
Was the gift held in my care 
Ere it left my clumsy hands’ 


Embrace. 


Oh, it filled so many, many 
Precious needs, 
And I miss it so my heart 
Fairly bleeds: 
That ’tis wiser to forget 
I well know, but, oh, not yet 
Can I cast it to be lost 
In weeds! 
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INDUSTRIAL NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GEORGE C. CARTER 


(Continued from September Number) 


FirzWwiLLtiaAM, Troy, MARLBORO 

Right across the Massachusetts bor- 
der, New Hampshire gets busy immedi- 
ately at the state line with lumber, wood 
turnings, chair stock and allied products. 
litzwilliam makes more chair stock an«l 
lumber products but is also a_ granite 
manufacturing center of considerable 
importance. 

Troy makes a variety of wood turn- 
ings and other lumber products, has an 
active box factory unit -and a_ blanket 
manutacturing mill of substantial pro- 
portions, whose product goes all over the 
country and to some extent is utilized for 
export. 

Marlboro is between two lines of rail- 
road, and its residents take whichever 
they wish, use their own automotive 
vehicles or the bus to Keene, six miles 
distant. Ingress and egress are both easy 
for the good folk of Marlboro town and 
the musical hum of industry there comes 
from its several lumber mills, box and 
toy manufacturing plants, novelty manu- 
facturing factories and a blanket mill. 

A short side trip of a few miles will 
give us a view of the wooden-ware 
plants, long established, making nation- 
ally-known products, in East Swanzey 
and Richmond. From these we turn 
northward a few short miles because we 
can no longer keep away from the in- 
dustrial giant of southwestern New 
Hampshire, the city of Keene, famous 
ior its all-encompassing hills, healthful- 
ness and hospitality. 


KEENE 


The city of Keene is on the alluvial 
floor of an extinct lake, a situation 


which makes for broad expanses and 
ample room for homes, factories and 
recreational facilities. Keene is active, 
aggressive and progressive, and the 
Keene spirit has enabled the city to con- 
stantly forge ahead industrially and com- 
mercially. 

The diversity of its industrial life 
makes for stability. How is this for an 
alphabetical array? Keene manufactures 
automobile accessories, boxes (paper and 
wood), brush handles, celluloid articles, 
chairs (numerous units), confectionery, 
crackers, drill presses, druggists’ sun- 
dries, feldspar, glue, ledgers, lumbe;x, 
machine shops, mica mining and grind- 
ing, musical instruments, narrow fabrics, 
overalls, pants, patterns (models), pack- 
ages in wood, portable houses, screens, 
shoes, silk fibre, silver polish, soft drinks, 
stone (artificial), toys, washing products, 
wood heels, wood hoops, wood turnings, 
woodenware, woolens, and whatnot! 

Keene is a chair, textile and shoe 
manufacturing center, but the wide 
range of its individual products is_re- 
markable and is being steadily enlarged. 
Whenever a re - of Keene hears ot 
some new piv’! aew mechanical 
help needed an -, he starts right in 
to make it. Cuite a few of the Keene- 
made products are shipped abroad, and 
most of the list mentioned have country- 
wide distribution. 

Keene is the banking and business cen- 
ter of Cheshire County, almost a capital 
in the Kingdom-of Cheshire, so closely 
allied are a number of small towns with 
the shire town. Keene has the roundest 
main ‘‘square” of any city we know, and 
the roads radiate immediately from this 
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civic center in the heart of the city, to 
all portions of the country and the out- 
side world. 

Some folks try to have a little fun 
with Keene on account of the meticulous 
care with which the phrase is moulded, 
descriptive of its very fine main street, 
put the joke is on the other folks because 
Keene wants things just right and by 
having them so accomplishes the desired 
results. Here is the phrase—“The widest 
main street given over wholly to vehicu- 
lar traffic of any commercial city in the 
country.” 

The reason for care and exactitude in 
making its claim for first place in the 
column of its choice is that there are 
other cities which have reported a wider 
main street expanse but on examination 
of the facts it has been found that grass 
plots, parks and other enclosures have 
been included. Keene, therefore, made 
it plain that a street was a street and as 
such still retains its lead among the cities 
of the United States. 


Tue ASHUELOT VALLEY 


The point where three states merge 
always arouses mysticism in thought and 
crypticism in utterance. This is espec- 
ially true where Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts come together 
in their respective towns of Vernon, 
Hinsdale and Northfield. Every now 
and then some one wants to go to the 
spot so that he may, with both feet in 
Massachusetts, bend forward as if on 
a gymnasium floor, rest the left hand in 
Vermont, and place the right upon the 
sacred soil of New Hampshire. 

Theoretically, this might be done, but 
it would take both a gymnast and a con- 
tortionist to really accomplish the feat. 
Having in mind that the dividing line 
between the two states is the west bank 
of the river at mean (average) high 
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water mark, we very properly look for 
this mysterious tri-state spot at the 
water’s edge. If we are both brave and 
agile, careful and persistent, we will 
descend the steep bank of the western 
shore of the river at the Massachusetts 


State line and there, usually under several 


inches, and sometimes one or two feet 
of water, we see a copper spike in a 
small granite post. 

Here is where the three states meet, 
and to accomplish the wished-for feat, 
one would have to balance his left foot 
in Massachusetts, rest his left hand on 
the Vermont bank, while boats or floats 
would have to be provided for the right 
foot in Massachusetts, and the right 
hand in the beautiful waters of New 
Hampshire! As a more practical help, 
the three states have joined together in 
a tri-state monument stating that the real 
point of meeting is a.stated number of 
feet east of the monument. 

The Ashuelot River empties into the 
Connecticut near this point and at Hins- 
dale, the first town in New Hampshire 
to visitors from the ‘south and west, ‘s 
the New Hampshire end of the immense 
Connecticut River dam, a power project 
of large magnitude. As we enter the 
state from Springfield, Greenfield, the 
Mohawk Trail and points beyond, the 
state line is appropriately marked, ancl 
we are on the Dartmouth College Road, 
which may be considered as the western 
or Connecticut River Trunk Line, north 
and south. 

Hinsdale utilizes the wonderful power 
of the Ashuelot River in many ways. 
This is a paper manufacturing valley. 
Toilet tissues, manillas, and other papers 
are made in large quantities for shipment 
everywhere. Woodenware, a foundry, 
machine shop and several smaller units 
add to the list, which is completed by a 
concern manufacturing the Granite State 
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lawn mowers, which are sold all over the 
land. Their field display automobile—a 
whole show window on wheels, attracts 
attention wherever they go. 

Now we are following the beautiful 
windings of the river from mouth to 
headwaters, finding new views at every 
turn. Ashuelot village, with its sturdy 
and artistic covered bridge, had a textile 
mill for years and now specializes in 
tissue papers, lumber and boxes. Five 
miles from Hinsdale, through Ashuelot, 
and we are in Winchester. 

Winchester helps the world keep clean 
through the products of its sweeping 
compound factory, assists the transporta- 
tion companies to deliver merchandise 
promptly and safely through the excel- 
lency of its wooden boxes, which are 
made in large quantities, and does its bit 
to keep everybody well shod with the 
help of its tannery, long in operation 
here. With lumbering and summering 
aplenty, Winchester is bound to grow. 

West Swanzey manufactures lumber, 
woodenware, boxes and woolens, a tex- 
tile mill weaving the affectionate word 
“Homestead” into its business name, giv- 
ing added emphasis to the fact that here, 
on a street just across the river from the 
mill, is the old home of the late Denman 
Thompson of “Old Homestead” fame. 
The property is now in the hands of a 
fraternal organization. Visitors wel- 
come. 

Nor Far From KEENE 


We are now journeying northward as 
a general direction and presently we are 
again in Keene. This city is the hub 
of the universe in Cheshire County and 
we are glad to be here again to use the 
city as a base for a few side trips into 


some of the smaller communities where 
the hum of industry is heard, before tak- 
ing the rest of the western portion of 
the state. 
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Southwesterly, nine miles from Keene, 
is beautiful Lake Spofford. The village 
industry runs to furniture and wood 
turnings. Northwesterly from Keene 
the Westmoreland villages produce lum- 
ber, and Walpole does likewise, all the 
while bringing forward much of history 
and many estates for summer comfort. 
North Walpole, opposite Bellows Falls, 
Vt., has a thoroughly modern meat-pack- 
ing plant. 

Back to Keene again, we are sure of 
another pleasant day in journeying +o 
Nelson and Munsonville, where there are 
woodworking factories, and to Stoddard 
where there is more woodworking. The 
road follows a beautiful branch of the 
Ashuelot River system and there are 
crystal lakes everywhere. Cheshire 
County is one vast pine forest, once 
heavily wooded, now cut off to some ex- 
tent to be sure, but still having ample 
supplies for years to come. 

Reforestation has already taken a good 
start and will be the thing of the future. 
At West Keene is a forestry concern 
shipping white pine and other seedlings 
both locally and abroad in the land. At 
Swanzey a well-known university has 1 
large tract of white pine under scientific 
study. Throughout the region of rivers, 
lakes and mountains the merry laughter 
of the summer folk echoes everywhere, 
and the sound of the woodsman’s axe ‘s 
heard throughout the winter. 


Returning to Keene once more we 
take our noonday meal at once of the 
very fine restaurants, at the commercial 
hotel run by a former chef who knows 
well his business, or at the fine old tavern 
with the name of the county over the 
door. Here is one of the most extensive 
menu cards known in the hotel trade— 
an inventory, not a menu, one appre- 
ciative guest called it—a hostelry im- 
maculate in its cleanliness, and with a 
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national reputation, in all verity a 
Cheshire County industry. 

We now go northerly forty miles or 
more to the shire town of another 
county, through Gilsum, where there is 
lumbering and a woolen mill, nine miles 
from Keene, and Marlow, sixteen miles 
from Keene, where there is lumbering 
and wood turning. At Marlow Junction, 
which is a highway meeting point since 
it is many miles from any railroad, we 
must take a little side trip southwesterly 
because of the beauty we find in village, 
river farms and industry. 

South Acworth shows us woodwork- 
ing, and nearby is Beryl Mountain, for 
the town abounds in beryl, mica and 
feldspar deposits and mines, usually 
owned or worked by out-of-town con- 
cerns. [ast Acworth has lumbering and 
wood turning, Alstead has more wood- 
working, and Langdon does lumbering. 


NEWPORT AND SUNAPEE 


Returning to Marlow Junction, we 
enter the county of Sullivan, named after 
General Sullivan of Revolutionary fame, 
through Lempster to Mill Village in the 
Land (town) of Goshen! Mill Village 
does woodworking and we could take « 
side trip to the Washington villages in 
the same county. It is, however, just a 
few miles north to Newport, and here 
it will be our pleasure to linger, for the 
hotel is comfortable and good, while we 
meet the manufacturers and their famed 
products, after which we may make 
daily excursions to busy little mills and 
factories in nearby communities. 

Newport has two very substantial 
woolen mills whose product is sold na- 
tionally and there is a concern manufac- 
turing lace curtains with a steadily in- 
creasing production distributed from 
coast to coast. Lumber, wood heels and 


other wood products are made here, and 
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since the Newport slogan is “The Sun- 
shine Town” one is not surprised to find 
the correspondence from the Pine Tree 
Soap concern located here with a final 
salutation wishing the recipient all the 
joy of life. Newport has a:large shoe 
factory. 

At Guild, three miles away, but in the 
same township, is another woolen mill 
whose neatly painted plant and business- 
like office with a well-kept lawn in front 
never fails to attest the character of the 
ownership and management as indicative 
of the spirit of New Hampshire. 

At North Newport is an old-time in- 
dustry manufacturing scythes, and an- 
other making hardware specialties, while 
at Sunapee, six miles from Newport, 
there is a woolen mill, a machine shop, 
and a factory making hay rakes. Lake 
Sunapee (wild goose water), has an ele- 
vation of about 1,108 feet and the sum- 
mer colony, which is large, consists of 
folks from all over the country, including 
many men and women of note. 

The Sugar River Valley exemplifies its 
name.. A little journey northward .o 
Croyden Flat, Croyden (now Coniston) 
and Grantham, shows the river rushing 
and foaming over the rocks in many 
places, producing a coloring much like 
rich brown maple sugar. On the way from 
Newport we pass the estate of the late 
Austin Corbin, New York railroad mag- 
nate, who was born here, and the Blue 
Mountain Forestry Reserve which he 
founded, is not far away. Here at times 
have been large herds of the wild things 
of the forest. 

Croyden was the home of the original 
character in Winston Churchill’s famous 
novel, “Coniston.”” The home of Ruel 
Durkee is still standing, and so many 
visitors came that the name of the post- 
office was finally changed to “Coniston.” 
The next village is Grantham, We have 
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seen much of lumbering and a beautiful 
valley, but there are other industrial 
fields to conquer, and we will therefore 
return the ten miles from Grantham to 
Newport. 


CLAREMONT AND CHARLESTOWN 


Claremont has two distinct pronoun- 
ciations—both right! To the uninitiated 
it is like “Clairmont,” but the natives and 
gentlefolk speak the word in three syl- 
lables, “‘Clar-e-mont,” accent on the first 
section, a delightfully sweet, light touch 
on the “e” and a brief cryptic “mnt” for 
a finale. The effect is very pleasing in- 
deed, but Claremont is a charming place 
under any style of nomenclature. 

Its largest industry would take a vol- 
ume to describe accurately or well. Fa- 
mous as manufacturing diamond drills 
for the South African gold mines, oper- 
ating in prospector’s cores, it also makes 
rock and hammer drills, drill bit sharp- 
eners, and allied products, quarrying 
machinery, portable hoists, air and gas 
compressors for all purposes. If any- 
thing else is needed in this general field 
they can make it. By a curious coinci- 
dence, its catalogue lists twenty-four 
sales offices from coast to coast in the 
United States, and twenty-four more in 
as many foreign countries, exactly a 
“fifty-fifty” numerical count in sales 
units between domestic and export busi- 
ness. Claremont is proud of the record 
of this substantial machine-building cor- 
poration. 

Claremont has made high grade bed- 
spreads for many years and the product 
has received an unusually wide distri- 
bution. At home or abroad, in Pullman 
or on shipboard, in the best hotels every- 
where, the chances are more than even 
that you will sleep beneath Monadnock 
bedspreads made in Claremont. 

Claremont is a paper manufacturing 


center. One large concern specializes in 
kraft papers both for domestic and ex- 
port trade. Another factory makes the 
tissue manillas from which the dress pat- 
terns well-known to every woman in 
America are manufactured. The fem- 
inine portion of the population may well 
rise up and call West Claremont blessed ! 

There is a mill making high grade 
woolens, and another manufacturing 
shoddy and by-products. A shoe factory 
completes the list of major industries, 
but there are a number of smaller ones 
in various lines, for the capabilities and 
needs of Claremont cover a broad field. 

Right at this point we must go over 
the hill to the pretty Connecticut River 
town of Charlestown, famous as being 
the home of actor folk for several gen- 
erations. Broad streets, with plenty of 
shade and green grass, comfortable es- 
tates and cottage homes abound. 
Charlestown made violin cases for years 
and had a machine shop. The present 
major industry is a woolen mill, and 
there is an advertising calendar estab- 
lishment which sends its product all over 
the country. 


Now we return to Claremont, which 1s 
two and a half miles east of the Connec- 
ticut and the fact that the Sugar River 
empties into the larger stream with a 
wide expanse at its mouth does not per- 
mit a highway and bridge at this point. 
Turn to the left at the fine large open 
square in Claremont, excellent for fa- 
cilitating traffic, since it is all hard sur- 
face, follow the river to West Clare- 
mont, passing the industries already 
mentioned, under the very high railroad 
bridge, keep to the right and we are on 
our way north again. 


Both at Claremont and from the high- 
way for several miles, we get a splen- 
did view of Mt. Ascutney, 3,320 feet in 
height, situated on the Vermont side. We 
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keep on the New Hampshire side because 
we are cruising New Hampshire. At the 
covered bridge we are directly opposite 
Windsor, Vt., and keep straight ahead, 
later ascending a right hand road to 
Aspet, the name given by the famous 
sculptor, August St. Gaudens, to his 
estate and studios here in the township of 
Cornish. 


At Aspet the industry of St. Gaudens 
is exhibited in his many heroic and life- 
size statues and numerous bas reliefs. 
Here also was his home, and at the end 
of the field at the edge of the wood lies 
the remains of a world renowned figure 
in the realm of art. Statuary made and 
moulded at the Aspet studios, in the at- 
mospheric charm and spirit of rural 
New Hampshire, are to be found in 
many places and many climes. 

Quietly and reverently we leave Aspet, 
down the hill to the river level and learn 
that at Cornish Flat there is woodwork- 
ing and a manufacturer of patent medi- 
cines. North from the foot of the hill 
at Aspet is the “Blow-Me-Down” mill, 
with much of local history and interest, 
the name evincing considerable comment 
from the uninitiated. The road brings 
us in due time to West Lebanon, opposite 
White River Junction, Vt. 

“Lebanon” in the ancient language of 
which it is a part, means “white” and 
indicates the very fine spirit of the town 
and its people. West Lebanon is on the 
Connecticut River, five miles from Leb- 
anon on the Mascoma River. East Leb- 
anon, now ‘“‘Mascoma,” is in the section 
from which, on the way to Enfield, beau- 
tiful views of Lake Mascoma are ob- 
tained. 

West Lebanon is a hustling railroad 
town, also making live stock labels, 
metal labels, has a wholesale laundry 
concern and smaller institutions making 


specialties. The section in and about 
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East Lebanon has been given over to 
lumbering and excelsior manufacturing. 

Lebanon has one of the most beautiful 
hotels in the state, facing a park or “com- 
mon,” as it is called here, covering a 
large oval expanse traversed' by walks, 
making a very pleasing town effect, and 
giving permanent assurance of plenty of 
light and air in the business center of 
the town. 


Lebanon manufactures woolens, over- 
alls, sport garments, mackinaws, wom- 
en’s underwear (rayon) and cloth made 
from shoddy for suits and overcoats. 
Paper boxes and other specialties add to 
the list of varied industries whose di- 
versity is continued by wooden bobbins, 
lumber and general building supplies, 
wood turnings, sash and blinds. 


Lebanon has for years operated a large 
brick yard now well equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, making high grade spec- 
ialty products along with the regular 
lines. Dartmouth College, nearby, and 
many other institutions, have much of 
Lebanon brick in their construction. 
There -is a general machine shop also 
specializing on cast aluminum signs and 
electric traffic flasher signals for streets. 
Their Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other 
club signs are everywhere, and they 
make indestructible hotel insignia for 
outside signs in great variety. 

There is a concern here making split 
ball bearings, which are sold throughout 
the country. Lebanon garments from 
underwear to mackinaws are worn from 
coast to coast, and a substantial shipment 
of Lebanon underwear went to the earth- 
quake sufferers in Japan through the Red 
Cross, after that terrible disaster. 

Here also is a large factory in a highly 
technical field, making watch keys, jew- 
elers’ tools and small electric motors. 
Some of these goods are exported to 
England and France. It was in this fac- 
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tory that Atwater Kent of radio manu- 
facturing fame, worked when a young 
man and has since given gracious ac- 
knowledgment of the knowledge and 
impetus gained here as a vital factor in 
his early career. 


Enfield has a woolen mill, and the 
famous Shaker bridge across Mascoma 
Lake to Enfield Center. This bridge has 
a “manufacture” all its own and many 
are the stories connected with it which 
can be properly delineated only by the 
old timers. The visitor must call in per- 
son, get the tales first hand and then 
cross the bridge himself to get the full 
benefits of the entire situation. 

At Enfield Center there has been con- 
siderable lumbering. Here are the ex- 
cellent and finely-kept buildings of the 
Enfield Shakers, who have been in New 
Hampshire since 1793. The society 
manufactured and sold a variety of 


goods at this location for many years, 
but in 1928 the few remaining members, 
all well along in years, merged with the 
Shakers at East Canterbury, the property 
at Enfield Center being sold to the 
Oblate Fathers, who operate a Catholic 
school for boys and girls. 


Canaan attends to lumbering, and to- 
gether with the nearby towns of Orange 
and Grafton produces mica, feldspar and 
allied rock minerals. Canaan Street, a 
separate village away from the railroad, 
is just like a bit of the old world in the 
new, or the new world in the old, just as 
you like, but folks come here year after 
year for rest and quiet. All through this 
section are views of Mt. Cardigan, an 
isolated peak with an altitude of 3,200 
feet. Now we return to Lebanon. 

Hanover, the home of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, founded in 1770 by Rev. Elezear 
Wheelock, is seven miles from Lebanon. 
Dartmouth constitutes the industry “par 
excellence” at Hanover and it is a sub- 
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stantial one, for new buildings, new 
equipment and new grounds are con- 
stantly being added. As the college 
grows so does the town and beautiful 
cottage homes are rapidly reaching out 
into the fields, hills and vales which sur- 
round the college itself. It is here that 
Dartmouth is manufacturing men, two 
or three thousand of them at a time, in 
exemplification of the statement of one 
of her own distinguished graduates, 
Daniel Webster, in his oft-repeated 
utterance that “New Hampshire manu- 
factures men.” 


Here at Hanover we have contract 
printing, and a concern which takes the 
product of several New Hampshire 
manufacturers among others and dis- 
tributes them at wholesale to camps, 
schools and colleges in various ‘sections 
of the country. There is, of course, 
more or less lumbering in this section 
and other units naturally connected with 
extensive building operations. 


Lyme and lumbering are synonymous, 
this town being also headquarters for 
campers’ supplies. Orford occupies a 
unique place in history, because it was 
Captain Samuel Morey, an Orford 
manufacturer, who, in 1793, fourteen 
years before Fulton put the Clermont on 
the Hudson River, built the first steam- 
boat and sailed it up and down the Con- 
necticut River a number of times. 


Chancellor Livingston, the financial 
backer of Fulton, had a number of inter- 
views both with and without the presence 
of Fulton. Captain Morey was offered 
$7,500 for his inventions, patents, draw- 
ings, plans and services in building a 
larger boat for the Hudson. Morey held 
out for $15,000, and the deal was never 
made. The captain’s boat was taken to 
Lake Morey on the Vermont side, and 
having struck a rock went to the bottom. 
The captain’s plans went into the Cler- 














mont, and Fulton received the credit, 
much of which was actually due him, but 
to Orford, the town, and Morey, the 
pioneer, belongs the real credit for the 
first boat propelled by steam. 

Piermont makes boxes, does lumber- 
ing and manufactures specialties in dairy 
and agricultural products. From here 
the West Side trunk line road runs 
northward, meeting the road from Plym- 
outh to Pike, at the historic town of 
Haverhill, thence to North Haverhill, by 
the home estate of former Governor 
Henry W. Keyes, colleague in the United 
States Senate with Senator George Hig- 
gins Moses. 

Here the genial senator and his tal- 
ented wife, Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
maintain their home establishment with 
the broad acres and grand vistas of a 
splendid Connecticut River farm. 

Presently we are again at Woodsville, 
the railroad junction point for every- 
where, which we have already covered, 
and since we have completely followed 
the three main lines from north to south, 
the very proper question is, ‘“‘where do 
we go from here?” and as usual New 
Hampshire still has an answer. There are 
some cross-state lines, both railroad and 
highway, the two necessarily being to- 
gether because everything is either a hill 
or a valley, which are well worth our 
while industrially and otherwise. 


RADIATING FROM CONCORD 


From Boston to Montreal by the way 
of White River Junction, Vt., the line 
diverges northwesterly at Concord. We 
have already been as far as Franklin on 
this line. Next is East Andover, manu- 
lacturing lumber and boxes, not to men- 
tion mountain climbers out of the mem- 
bers of the Ragged Mountain Club fur- 
ther on. 


Andover is a Unitarian academy cen- 
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ter also making maple sugar utensils and 
lumber. Here als) is a hame manufac- 
turing plant, sending its product wher- 
ever hames are used in this country, 
South America and elsewhere. New 
Hampshire-made hames have long sus- 
tained an international reputation. 

Two miles further on is Potter Place, 
whose “industry” consists in trans- 
ferring from rail and diverting auto trai- 
fc to New London Hill and Lake 
Sunapee. Let’s go! At Wilmot Flat is 
the little store where a well-known 
founder of one of the chain store sys- 
tems made his first start in business with 
$78 cash—all his own! 

Elkins, in a small way, is a woodwork- 
ing center, and beautiful Lake Pleasant, 
right beside the road, has a charm all its 
own. Then almost immediately comes 
the hill. There is no doubt about that, 
and we do not wonder why the natives 
always call it New London Hill. To all 
others the last word, omitted by the post- 
office, is self-evident. Here is a Baptist 
academy, now a girls’ school, which has 
received many benefactions from the 
Colgate family. 

Just a look at the lake from Soo-Nipi- 
Park Lodge and we return to Potter 
Place. West Andover does lumbering 
and so does South Danbury, which 
manufactures art gifts by unusually fine 
painting work on glassware which is 
shipped to many states. Danbury makes 
wood novelties, and the Grafton villages 
do general lumbering. 

Beyond would be Canaan and Enfield, 
which we have already covered from 
Lebanon, the latter being their banking 
and trading center, so we will retrace 
our route to the ever-interesting Con- 
cord and try another spoke in its radiant 
industrial or trade route wheel. 

Westerly from Concord the first “in- 
dustry” is the group of large buildings 
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known as the State Hospital for the In- 
sane, where a thousand or more inmates 
receive the very best of care and some 
remarkable cures are effected. Next is 
the Christian Science building, and still 
turther on St. Paul’s School, both out- 
lined under the chapter dealing with 
Concord. 

Just before reaching the school we 
bear to the right. At this writing a new 
cement road costing $100,000 has just 
been authorized. The old town of Hop- 
kinton is rich in history, and was the 
capital of the state for a time in the 
early days. Over the hills again we 
reach Contoocook, a bright little town 
with a picturesque covered bridge. 

Here is an active wood turning plant, 
a concern making paper box machinery, 
another shipping razor strops all over 
the country, and still another operating 
as a silk manufacturer. 

We are delighted to find ourselves on 
the way to Lake Sunapee again to view 
its grandeurs from many points on the 
southern shore, the two previous trips 
giving us the western and _ northern 
views. Next on the way is Davisville, 
and a tew miles from the main road, 
Webster, both doing lumbering. Warner 
comes next with considerable lumbering 
and several wood turning concerns. 
Warner has also done considerable busi- 
ness in the extraction of chemicals from 
wood. 

At Roby’s Corner, in Warner town- 
ship, has long been a wheel hub manu- 
facturing establishment which has sent 
heavy hubs to many foreign countries. 
Melvin’s Mills, still in Warner, makes 
excelsior, and there is a “Waterloo” in 
the same town, that Napoleon never saw, 
but 
joved. 


many summer residents have en- 
Here was the home of the late 
senator and one time secretary of the 


navy, William Is. Chandler. 
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Bradford does considerable lumbering 
and summer business. A splendid village 
with a long main street, with Todd Lake 
just outside the village and Lake Mas- 
sasecum only two or three miles away, 
the town is a busy place in the summer 
and fall with much lumber 
teaming after the winter snows have 
come. 


seasons, 


Lake Massasecum is a turquois gem 


set deeply in a forest of livid green. it 
has the finest bathing beach for children 
we have ever seen and constitutes an in- 
dustry, for there is a well-ordered pa- 
vilion there, of which Bradford may well 
be proud. 

To the theatre-goer and lover of 
vaudeville, Bradford will always be asso- 
ciated with “Town Hall Tonight.” Many 
years ago Cressy & Dane (Will M. 
Cressy and his wife, Blanche) at this 
writing the oldest vaudeville team in 
America, began to please the public with 
playlets of their own writing. 

The Town Hall was a real one right 
here in Bradford, and most of the char- 
acters were taken from those well-known 
in Bradford to Cressy asa boy. In other 
plays which he has written, dealing with 
rural life, the name “Bradford” is dis- 
played on the curtain or scenery, and we 
are right now in the original Bradford 
itself. 


Now we have a good stiff climb to 
Newbury, where we get our first view 
on this route of Sunapee, pass on to the 
industry of the lake, the Sunapee Trans- 
portation Company, operating its best 
fleet to meet the train schedules. It is 
worth while to continue several miles to 
the end of the lake on this road, pause at 
the top of the-hill, and then return, for 
what is beyond we have already seen. 

Both on this trip and the one preced- 
ing we have splendid views of the iso- 
lated peaks of this region, scenery of 














course, but of industrial interest since 
they are heavily timbered and furnish 
much acreage for lumbering. At New- 
bury we view Mt. Sunapee, 2,743 feet 
in height. At Bradford we may take a 
side trip north through the Sutton vil- 
lages where there is much lumbering and 
at North Sutton delightful Kezar Lake. 
Finely visible from the Suttons but from 
many other points as well, is Mt. Kear- 
sarge, 2,943 feet high. Let us now re- 
turn to Contoocook and ascend the river 
of that name. 


HENNIKER, HILLssporo, ANTRIM, 
BENNINGTON 


The Indian trails always follow the 
rivers between mouth and source. The 
white man built railroads and estap- 
lished trade centers. 

We have already covered both the 
source and the mouth of the Contoocook 
and now, following the trend of industry, 
we take the central section. West Hop- 
kinton has a paper mill and there is lum- 
bering everywhere. 

“There is but one Henniker in all the 
world” is the slogan, a fact, not a fancy, 
of the lovely town which gave birth to 
Edna Dean Proctor, poet and author, 
and other notables. The Henniker 
arrangement antedated zoning and city 
planning, for the stores and residences 
in the village are on one side of the river 
while we cross the famous double arch 
stone bridge to reach the factories. 

The first is a shop making novelty 
wood turnings in large numbers, while 
the next factory has for years turned out 
a very high grade product in wood rims 
for bicycles, and operated in kindred 
lines. A leatherboard manufacturing 
establishment comes next, and at West 
Henniker there is a paper mill. 

Hillsboro is generous and in addition 
to having two sub-divisions of its own, 
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takes in two subsidiaries in her cam- 
paign literature under the slogan, “Lu- 
cerne in New Hampshire,” having in 
mind the myriad number of lakes amid 
forest, dale, mountain, glen. 

The announcements read,' “Hillsboro- 
Deering-Washington.”” That is typical 
of Hillsboro, gracious, courteous and 
kind, following the lead of President 
Franklin Pierce, born here and quoted 
the most polished gentleman of the 
White House. 

Hillsboro has a woolen mill making 
cloakings and overcoatings, and another 
textile mill producing hosiery and under- 
wear. Then there is the Upper Village 
and the Lower Village, each distinct 
communities in the township, with wood- 
working and lumbering, together with 4 
very large hydro-electric development, 
whose resultant power is carried to many 
communities in the state. 


Antrim, the home of former Governor 
Goodell, has a concern bearing his name, 
established in 1875, manufacturing cut- 
lery, apple parers and hardware speci- 
alties. Many of these items are exported 
in addition to their extensive sale 
throughout the country. Another con- 
cern makes reels and still another parts 
for textile mill looms. Antrim also has 
a factory, one of the oldest in this line in 
the country, making cribs, cradles and 
basinets. 


Bennington has a large and exception- 
ally well-equipped paper mill, while Han- 
cock has lumber and saw mills, is a poul- 
try and apple tree center with many 
thousands of units in fowl and trees. 
There is also a clothespin factory 
nearby. Now we will return to Man- 
chester via Francestown, over the hills 
and between the railroad lines, all sev- 
eral miles away. Crotched Mountain in 
Bennington and Francestown is 2,055 
feet high. 
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The next town is New Boston in the 
hills, the birthplace of J. Reed Whipple 
of the Parker House, Young’s and the 
Touraine hotels at Boston. When liv- 
ing he maintained a large model farm 
with tested blooded stock, from which 
hotel supplies were drawn. In all of the 
section through which we have been 
passing, lumbering is the accepted line 
of industry. 


It is now but sixteen miles to Man- 
chester, near nightfall, and a short run 
to the Queen City, where we may have 
a good night’s rest at the new million- 
dollar hotel, with a magnificent view of 
the mountains, or the thoroughly mod- 
ernized hostelry which, facing Merri- 
mack Common, sheltered many notables 
in years past, or again, the numerous 
other well-kept caravansaries in sufficient 
variety to please everyone. 

We have, in our big and little journeys 
through New Hampshire, visited every 
industrial community but one, the North 
Weare branch, kept for the last because 
of its strategic and outstanding position 
in south central New Hampshire. Be- 
fore we come to the final chapter, let us 
pause for a few brief moments to con- 
template upon what we have found. Not 
every town or every last mill or factory, 
for there are myriads of little establish- 
ments tucked away in villages and on 
the hillsides, especially where there is a 
sizeable or 
power. 


even a diminutive water 

We have also not visited all of the 
towns, since this is an industrial journey. 
There are 231 towns in the state, exclu- 
sive of quite a number of unorganized 
towns, “purchases” and “grants” in the 
mountain districts, with over a thousand 
villages, and many of them are agricul- 
tural rather than industrial, villages of 
homes and neighbors rather than of 
stores and factories. 
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Industry is never prosaic in New 
Hampshire. It is always intermingled 
with the zest and joy of living and sur- 
rounded with the beauty and inspiration 
of history, scenery and recreation. That 


is why in our journeyings through New 
Hampshire industrially we have taken 
cognizance of atmosphere and environ- 
ment, which, when,added to the energy 
and knowledge of the people, go far in 
the realm of industrial prosperity. 


“The Little Republics” is a name affec- 
tionately given by the people of the state 
to its towns, which hold their town meet- 
ings annually in the month of March. 
The state industrial slogan is, “If it is 
New Hampshire-made, it is well-made.” 
New Hampshire is rich in natural 
resources, with a vast water power de- 
velopment, and the reserve supply large. 
There is an ample amount of intelligent, 
sincere industrious laber.. It is the 
purpose of its people to care for its in- 
dustries for in these, to a considerable 
extent, lies the future development oi 
the commonwealth. 


THe NortH WrEARE BRANCH 


From Manchester to North Weare it is 
approximately twenty miles, much of ‘t 
along the Piscataquog River, and all in- 
tensely replete with industrial and other 
lines of interest. Right here let it be 
known that the practical folk in these 
parts will take you for a tenderfoot and 
a stranger if you say “Amoskeag” and 
“Piscataquog.” To them simply “Skeag” 
and “Squog”’ are sufficient. 

There are two routes and the traveler 
usually leaves the city by one and re- 
turns by the other. Over Bridge Street 
bridge, with ‘its excellent view of the 
falls and mills, beautiful St. Marie’s 
Church on the left, we cross the smaller 
river at Kelley’s Falls, where there is 
a large power development, and another 








at Gregg’s Falls further upstream. By 
the other route the Piscataquog .s 
crossed in West Manchester and we take 
Mast Street for down this road in Co- 
lonial times came many mast trees for 
the Royal Navy. 

At the parting of the roads we take 
the right hand one. Several of the 
others take us to St. Anselms College, a 
high class school of the Benedictine 
Order, whose graduates have made a 
name for themselves in many sections of 
the country. At Grasmere are the large 
and well-kept buildings of the Hillsboro 
County Farm. 

The next group of buildings in beauti- 
ful and attractive architecture constitute 
the Villa Augustina, a Catholic convent 
and school for girls. 

At Shirley Station we must take a side 
trip to a most interesting industry, the 
larger of the twin Uncanoonuc Moun- 
tains, 1,321 feet high. The road either 
to Shirley Hill House or Base Station is 
fine, but the last of the climb is by cog 
railway. The mountain is a lively in- 
dustry in summer and fall. 
in Goffstown. 


These are 


At Goffstown village we find a large 
factory manufacturing bobbins and 
spools, another making builders’ finisi 
and allied lines in lumber, and other lum- 
ber units. A side trip of a few miles 
takes us to Dunbarton, the home of the 
Starks. Then comes Parker’s Station 
with the pleasant sign, “Come over to 
New Boston,” but we have and we wish 
to visit Weare, the last on our list in- 
dustrially. 

The town of Weare has six villages 
which have had postoffices of their own 
in addition to several other smaller cen- 
ters having its own local name. In the 
early days there was a strong predomi- 
nance of Quaker stock. The thrifty, 
hardy, industrious pioneers divided into 
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family and friendly sections resulting in 
several villages comprising one town- 
ship. 

We enter at what was formerly known 
as Oil Mill Village, now Riverdale, the 
original name being given when its prin- 
cipal industry was the manufacture of 
illuminating oils. The same waters which 
ran the oil mill now assist in illumina- 
tion, but through electricity rather than 
oil. There is still an excellent water 
privilege here all ready for utilization. 

South Weare has a modern brick gar- 
age in the center of a very hilly country. 
Henry Ford called in person on his 
agent here within a few weeks of this 
writing, and also made some purchases 
of authenticated Weare antiques. East 
Weare is on the other side of the town 
and has a toy manufacturing establish- 
ment. 

Weare. Center has the town hall, and 
to show its metropolitan character has 
a trafic beacon. Here in the hill country 
is one of the best of the smaller high 
schools of the state. Clintongrove, two 
and a half miles off the main road, has 
an unmatched charm, and then returninz 
to Weare Center, we follow the tar road, 
bearing to the right to North Weare. 

At this end of the village with the 
store and postoffice, there is an estab- 
lishment founded by a state senator of 
New Hampshire, making cutlery handles 
in all types and finish. Through the 
cutlery concerns served, this product 
goes all over the world. The concern 
has a lacquer and baked enamel plant. 

Some distance up the road is a Quaker 
church, well painted and well kept, and 
a country store. This locality has long 
been known as Chase Village because 
Mrs. Chase, a dear, delightful old lady, 
kept the store and had a pleasant word 
for everyone until her death, well past 
eighty years of age. 
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We follow the winding of the river, 
and we hear the merry hum of ma- 
chinery and woodworking in a_ busy 
modern plant making toys, fireworks, 
handles, and other wood turnings and 
novelties. About 90 per cent of the 
product is sold outside of New England 
and some is exported to Canada. 

The river indicates more of industry 
and on the other side is still another 
plant making toys and novelties. The 
road bears left, and again to the right, 
leading directly to water falls, another 
bridge and a mill teeming with the merry 
hum of industry. Here are made chil- 
dren’s carts and other toys in great pro- 
fusion of style, type and color, to delight 
the youngsters of America. 


FINALE 


It is now eventide. The busy mills of 


Weare have just closed down the speed 


after the merry run of the day, and 
cheerily the men and women who have 
been at their tasks making things for 
the comfort and happiness of the rest oi 
the country pour out of the several fac- 
tories with the satisfaction of a day’s 
work well done and the anticipation of e 
splendid meal well won. 


It has been a glorious day with sun- 
shine aplenty and ‘the crisp, bracing air 
of early autumn filled with the ozonic 
vigor of the hills of Weare gives ample 
cause for the shouts of the workers 1s 
they pass each other and pass the pleas- 
antries to all, on the way to their homes 
and loved ones waiting there. 


The foliage is gorgeous. In autumnal 
splendor the hills everywhere have been 
waving their greetings to all in the scin- 
tillating brilliancy of the various shades 
of brown, deep red and crimson, the 
straw colors and bright yellow, myriad 
shades in green, purple and gold. As the 
sun sinks slowly down behind the west- 
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ern hilltops in its own lavish setting, 
nature seems doubly generous in adding 
a wonderful sunset to the orderly riot 


of color in the autumnal glories of the 
hills. | 


At the evening meal we are to be the 
guests of one of the old line Quaker 
families of Weare. We are met with 
a hearty greeting by the good housewife, 
who bids us wait but for a few moments 
while supper, which has been kept hot 
for our coming, is being placed upon the 
table. We look out of the window and 
there is the gentle soothing benediction 
of the afterglow, as if the day is waving 
us a last affectionate farewell before 
going to rest. 


Now the supper bell is rung. Family 
and guests gather to a bounteous steam- 
ing repast replete with the good things 
of earth. The good man of the house 
bows in silent grace and all present do 
likewise. The atmosphere of the home 
is surcharged with gratitude and thanks- 
giving too sacred for the grandiloquence 
of words or the crudity of thoughts ex- 
pressed through the medium of speech. 
Impressively, all join in the silent service 
of grace, a few brief hallowed moments 
of communion, man with his’ Maker. 


Grace over, the viands and vegetables, 
crullers and condiments, raisin pies and 
refreshments do their duty and do it 
well. The table talk is on the admonition 
of St. Paul—‘Not slothful in business, 
serving the Lord,” the privilege of labor 
and constructive work; the destructive 
influence of laziness, idleness and an 
over-proportion of self-seeking and 
pleasure-hunting. 

Then the contrast in the results of 
energy, thrift,-forethought, attention to 
business, and the blessings of industry, 
with the determination to do the work 
well, whether this refers to the individual 
or the factory itself. The whole inci- 
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dent and its environment is one of in- Verily, it is good to manufacture in 
spiration to do better and more work, New Hampshire, and New Hampshire 
whether at the bench, at the desk or on manufactures are good! It is good to 
the firing line of salesmanship. live in New Hampshire. 


(THE END) 

























In Old New Hampshire State 


CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


New Hampshire hills, New Hampshire rills, 
Her valleys verdant, fair, 

Her sunless brakes, her sunlit lakes, 
And woodlands everywhere ; 

Her lovely glens and lonely fens, 
Her meadows, fair and green, 

And like some sage from former age, 

That Old Stone Face is seen. 


Beneath bright skies, New Hampshire lies 
When flowers bloom in June, 
Where stars arise like sparkling eyes 
And shines the harvest moon; 
Where autumn’s breeze sighs through the trees 

And leaves become like gold, 
And snowflakes white fall fast and light 
On landscapes, stark and cold. 





New Hampshire rills, New Hampshire hills, 
How beautiful are they! 
When sunlight shines on fragrant pines 
And fields are sweet with hay; 
Her wooded hills, her winding rills, 
The lilacs and the home, 
Once more we see in memory 
When far away we roam. 
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Clothes, Cookies 


LILLIAN M. 


WOMEN’S Sunday school class 
A was discussing evangelism. 

Methods of reaching the ada- 
mant hearts of poor benighted, unmoral, 
un-Christian, poverty-stricken families 
were being frankly talked over. 

“If I were going to talk religion to 
those people I'd take a bag of doughnuts 
in one hand and a New Testament in 
the other,’’ remarked one motherly soul, 
“and if I couldn’t take but one it would 
be the doughnuts.” 

That was before the days of holy hor- 
ror over feeding a child a doughnut 
when he should have spinach, cod liver 
oil and orange juice. But the principle 
this missionary-minded woman sought to 
express was and is sound. 

It is the spirit of which Rev. Herbert 
Kk. Whitelock of Manchester has become 
enamoured. His slogan is “Not charity 
but a chance.” He believes a man is in 
a more receptive mood to hear the gospel 
if he is warmed and fed than when he 
is cold and hungry. 

Mr. Whitelock is a Baptist clergyman 
and has been pastor of the People’s 
Baptist Tabernacle in Manchester for 
several years. But he is constantly seek- 
ing a wider application of Christian ser- 
vice than is found in the confines of de- 
nominationalism is to 


and his dream 


sever his connection with stereotyped 
pastoral work, broaden his horizons, go 
out in the highways and byways and bid 
those who have no “wedding garments” 
to the “marriage feast of the Lamb”. 
And this interdenominationally. 


Mr. and Mrs. Whitelock have an- 
swered the wider call. They have now 
retired from regular pastoral work to 
assist churches of all denominations in 


and Conversions 


AINSWORTH 


carrying on evangelistic campaigns. They 
have already started this work. 

Next Summer they will widen their 
field, add new bus equipment and will 
head a more ambitious program of open 
air evangelistic work than has ever 
before been undertaken in New Hamp- 
shire. They have always been dreamers. 
They have visioned large things. But 
they have also been doers and have 
helped their own dreams to come true. 
Now they are visioning greater things 
than they dared to hope in the first days 
of their service. 

Four years ago the People’s Baptist 
Tabernacle, of which Mr. Whitelock is 
pastor, sponsored the inauguration of a 
welfare project that has commanded the 
attention of people all over New Hamp- 
shire and beyond the confines of the 
state. The way this work has grown, the 
product of hope, faith and good works, 
is a story not untinged with romance. 

For the work started without a cent. 
It has developed into one of the most 
thoroughly interdenominational and non- 
sectarian institutions in New England, 
with an advisory board made up of rep- 
resentatives of many denominations. 

The project started as a “Goodwill 
Center.” Said Pastor Whitelock, “I 
dreamed of it as becoming a service sta- 
tion for Manchester. .. . Now it is known 
all over New Hampshire and has served 
people in all parts of the state.” 

Four years ago the Tabernacle spon- 
sored the opening of a large rest room 
in its church building, open to the general 
public through the day. Here tired 
mothers and little children could come 
and rest, shoppers or shop girls could 
stay during the noon hour and eat their 
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lunches and any one could find relaxa- 
tion and hospitality. 

Then, under the personal supervision 
of the pastor, a free employment bureau 
was opened. Manchester, like all textile 
cities, has had its industrial unemploy- 
ment problems in the last few years. In 
the last three years 2,300 have been 
placed in jobs through the Goodwill 
agency. 

The House of Goodwill was opened on 
New Year’s day, 1925. This is a work- 
ingmen’s home, adjacent to the church. 
Since that date 12,870 people have found 
shelter there. They were men who were 
‘down and out,’’ many only temporarily. 
A clean, warm bed and a simple break- 
fast is furnished for twenty-five cents. 
If the man hasn’t the requisite quarter 
he is given a chance to earn it. “Not 
charity but a chance!” 

A permanent salesroom or store for 
second-hand clothing, household furnish- 
ings and all kinds of articles is main- 
tained. A large truck bearing the legend 
“Goodwill Center” is employed in col- 
lecting articles from homes and stores. 
These articles are thoroughly cleaned 
and often repaired and are sold to those 
who need to make their pennies go the 
longest way possible. Twenty-five tons 
of clothing has been thus handled since 
the Goodwill Store was opened. 

Like Jack’s beanstock, the project that 
started four years ago without a penny 
has grown phenomenally. It has attract- 
ed the attention of people with money 
which they are willing to use for right- 
eous purposes. 

Two years ago John G. Winant, then 
Governor of the state, gave a valuable 
eighty-acre farm to the work, with a set 
of splendid farm buildings as good as 
new. 

The house, a large two-story building, 
with many rooms finished in the natural 
wood, well furnished, equipped with 





electric lights and furnace, with wide 
verandas commanding one of the finest 
views in New Hampshire, is ideal for a 
summer rest home. There is also a large 
barn well stocked with tools. 


This estate has infinite possibilities to — 


which the Whitelocks are keenly alive. 
Last summer groups of under-privileged 
children were sent there by the Kiwan- 
ians, where, under the supervision of a 
caretaker, they were given the time of 
their lives. Next summer, if Mr. White- 
lock’s dreams come true, two hundred 
children from all over the state will romp 
and play in the health-giving atmosphere 
as the estate has 


9? 


of “Bethesda Lodge, 
been dedicated. 

“] have faith that the funds will be 
forthcoming for my plans,’ Mr. White- 
lock says. These include supervised 
play under experienced leadership. The 
children will be housed in tents in groups 
of seven, with a leader to each group. 
Among those who have given to this 
work are Gov. Huntley N. Spaulding, 
whose gift aided in opening the home 
the first season. %, 

One of the visions of the Whitelock’: 
is a hospital at the Bethesda estate where 
unfortunate girls may receive attention. 
At the present time there is no such insti- 
tution in the state, a fact that is deplored 
by public welfare workers all over New 
Hampshire. Young women who havé. 
strayed from the path of virtue and who 


find themselves in need of hospital ate » *. 
\ ‘ 


tention are taken to institutions in Mass- 
achusetts and Maine. The requests for 
aid that have come to the Whitelocks 
through their position as welfare work- 
ers in the last few years have convinced 
them of the great need of such an insti- 
tution in New Hampshire. 

Pastor Whitelock is declared to be the 
originator of the Vacation Bible School 
project in this state which has since be- 
come so popular. This he did, in a small 
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way, nine years ago in his church in 
Manchester. 

A program of Bible conferences, with 
Bible study, missionary outlook and 
evangelistic effort is now conducted 
every summer at Oakdale Park. And 
this is a story in itself. 

Attracted by the evangelistic work 
which Pastor and Mrs. Whitelock have 
been accomplishing through their open 
air preaching, F. R. Woodward of Hill, 
one of the town’s substantial citizens, 
decided to give the project a boost. He 
presented Pastor Whitelock with a tract 
of land of about eight acres on the east 
bank of the Pemmigewasset river, just 
below the village of Hill and last sum- 
mer erected a new chapel 30 by 48 feet 
in size for services and classes. 

The chapel is situated in a picturesque 
oak grove. A large cottage, where the 
pastor and his family and other workers 
live-while conducting the conferences is 
adjacent to the chapel. An open air pul- 
pit is provided for out door services in 
fine weather and a baptismal service 
which has great religious appeal, is con- 
ducted in the waters of the Pemmige- 
wasset at the park at the close of each 
season’s meetings. 

The park and buildings are wired for 
electric lights, which flood the place with 
radiance on the darkest nights. The new 
chapel is on a good cement foundation, 
the work of which was supervised and 
much of it actually accomplished by Mr. 
Woodward, who is eigthy-three years of 
age. 

Mr. Woodward's life reads like a 
romance right out of the hills of old New 
England. All through his younger days 
he worked sixteen hours a day regularly, 
from five in the morning till ten at night, 
taking only time out for his meals. His 
only diversion—vice he considers it— 
was smoking and his pipe was his com- 
panion till he was sixty-two years of age. 


CLOTHES, COOKIES AND CONVERSIONS 
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Then he decided it was a dirty habit that 
he would be better off without, and with 
characteristic strength of purpose, he 
abandoned it. 

In 1871 Mr. Woodward started the 
needle making business on Mechanics’ 
Row in Manchester, in the needle plant 
of the Hiram Forsaith Company. In 
July of 1872 he moved to Hill. In the 
fall of that year the rotary steel glass 
cutting method began to be used in place 
of hand methods and, like all advancing 
ways of doing things, crowded out the 
more primitive. 

In the winter of 1873 Mr. Woodward 
sold his needle business to the Adams 
Needle company and concentrated on 
glass cutting. The Woodward method of 
glass cutting became standard. Mr. 
Woodward received communications 
from almost every nation in the world. 
His device, which was at first considered 
a toy, was soon recognized as the first 
invention of a usable cutter for glaziers. 
A general agency was established in 1905 
in Irvington, N. J. which serves the 
world. 

All this may seem a digression from 
religion, from evangelism, from “clothes, 
cookies and conversions,” but the for- 
tune that Mr. Woodward has amassed 
through his invention and his subsequent 
business affiliations, has a very vital part 
in the subject under discussion. His 
business projects have included the New 
England Novelty Works in Hill and the 
construction of a big reservoir dam in 
that town, which was blown up by dy- 
namite April 29, 1918, it was believed 
through the agency of a foreign enemy 
of the United States. 

Last year Mr. Woodward sold a part 
of his business, keeping a controlling in- 
terest. At the present time the Wood- 
ward Glass Cutting Company’s manu- 
facturing plant is in Hill while the 
agency is retained in New Jersey. 
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Mr. Woodward was married in 1876 
to the wife who still travels the journey 
of life with him, and they live in the 
home which they built in Hill fifty-two 
years ago. 

The Oakdale Park project is the direct 
gift of Mr. Woodward as well as the 
modern church on wheels that has be- 
come a familiar sight up and down the 
highways and byways of New Hamp- 
shire. It is from this gospel wagon on 
a substantial motor chassis that Mr. 
Whitelock preaches to the people of the 
state while his wife, with her clear so- 
prano voice of operatic quality, sings her 
way into the hearts of the people. 

The Bethesda Lodge Association, Inc., 
has Mr. Woodward for its president. 
The board of directors includes substan- 
tial men of Manchester and Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitelock vision a 
larger evangelistic service, patterned 
after the interdenominational work of 
Paul Rader in Chicago. They love to 
preach the gospel. 

It is no easy path to Heaven to which 
Pastor Whitelock points the way. It is 






Waukewan 
FRANK E. PALMER 


A thousand weary days have come and gone 
Since last I saw you, calm and so serene, 
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the sort of evangelism that Mencken and 
his school deride. Hell reeks with brim- 
stone and Heaven is no ordinary, every- 
day place patterned after terrestrial de- 
lights. One has to walk a straight and 
narrow way to get to that Land of the 
Blest. 

If you are saved you know it. There’s 
no doubt about it. And if you are living 
in sin you aren't going to get off too 
easily, according to Pastor Whitelock. 
He glories in being a Fundamentalist. 
He makes no apology for the old time 
religion. But, figuratively, he carries 
doughnuts in one hand and a Bible in 
the other. He ran his truck into the mud 
and mire of the flood-stricken districts 
of Vermont as soon as wheels could re- 
volve over the uptorn highways to carry 
succor to victims of disaster last fall. 

He feeds the poor, clothes the hungry, 
gives a glass of cold water to the thirsty 
in the name of his Master, says to those 
overtaken by evil, “Go and sin no more.”’ 
He despises no small service while wait- 
ing for greater, and dreams great things 
for the Kingdom of God. 


Girt by blue, distant hills and woods so green— 
Ah, yes, a thousand days, fair Waukewan! 
Yet clearly | remember how upon 

Your surface of a cerulescent sheen 

The sun shed jewels lovely to be seen, 


And all so golden was your hue at dawn! 


I loved to watch great hawks and eagles float 
And dive above your waters all agleam, 


And loved to call, to hear my voice agairr; 
And often in a softly swaying boat... 
Alone and silent .. . I would lie and dream: 
How sweet life was.. 


. and all so happy . 


.. then! 
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Hopkinton Fair 


ELEANOR W. VINTON 


The Fair’s begun at Hopkinton! 

‘rom twisting river valleys wide, 

‘rom all New Hampshire, shining eyed 
We come in flocks to share the fun. 


Our fluffy sheep, our cattle brown 
Are worthy of today’s renown. 

The piglets’ glee is unrestrained ; 

Sir Gobbler looks annoyed and pained. 


That gorgeous rooster boldly cries, 
“Step right this way, for I’m a prize.” 
Hello, you sleepy collie pup, 

We'll leave you by your brimming cup. 


We thrill to the allegro beat 

Of racing horses sleek and fleet ; 

The midway with its merry din 

Will make the plumpest purse grow thin! 


The first prize pies! A tempting sight 
This bread! Like snow on mountain height. 
Red jelly clear as crystal, made 

In fragrant kitchen, is displayed. 


Here silken smooth potatoes wink, 
And mellow pumpkins blandly blink. 
Great apples streaked with crimson vie 
With rosy ribboned sunset sky. 


We sense a grilling battle won 
This bracing, spicy autumn day 
When toil dons gala dress to play 
Beneath the sun at Hopkinton. 
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Editorial 


“No matter how fine an addition to human 
comfort or pleasure a given article or service 
may be, unless there is a diffusion of knowl- 
edge and information with respect to it, it will 
not itself become quickly accepted and_ in- 
corporated into our standards of living.” 


HE above quotation is taken 

! from a speech which Herbert 
Hoover delivered a few years 

ago before the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World at Houston, Texas. 
It is another way of ‘saying that unless 
there is a diffusion of knowledge and 
information with respect to New Hamp- 
shire, the state, as a summer and winter 
recreational playground for instance, 
will not become quickly accepted no 
matter how fine an addition to human 
comfort or pleasure a summer or winter 
vacation in New Hampshire may be. 
The recreational advantages of New 
Hampshire are by no means the state’s 
only asset. It has industrial assets that 
cannot be overlooked and agriculturally 
the state is not so decadent as many 
people would have us believe. Back in 
1924 the late Ralph D. Paine contributed 
a chapter to Ernest Gruening’s symposi- 
um, “These United States.” The chapter 
was entitled, “New Hampshire, Not Yet 
Abandoned” and in it Mr. Paine made 
this statement, ‘“ * * wherever in 
New Hampshire there is mellow soil and 
convenient access to markets you will 


still find modest prosperity and con- 
tentment. Few good farms are being 
abandoned.” In this same interesting 
chapter Mr. Paine gives us his idea of 
the state’s greatest asset. He says: “It 
(New Hampshire) does not have to be 
told that its one asset beyond price is the 
people of its farms and villages and the 
things they stand for.” 

New Hampshire has recreational, in- 
dustrial, agricultural and civic advan- 
tages to sell. Who is going to create 
the desire? Yes, the State Publicity 
Board and, by the way, it is doing a 
wonderful job with the limited means at 
its disposal. Today’s competition in 
business extends through individuals, 
business firms and smaller communities 
to states and even nations. New Hamp- 
shire is by no means alone in the field of 
state advertising. Because its means are 
limited and because of the rivalry which 
exists among the states the New Hamp- 
shire Publicity Board needs the co-opera- 
tion of every individual and agency 
which is capable of diffusing knowledge 
and information with respect to New 
Hampshire. 

The Granrre MonrHLy intends to be 
come more active in this particular line 
of endeavor. A publication is successful 
in the same degree that it is really use- 
ful. We hope eventually to make this 
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EDITORIAL 


magazine render a maximum of service 
to the state, but to do so it will be neces- 
sary to break partly away from tradition 
and enter fields of usefulness wider than 
those of history, biography and literature 
to which the GRANITE MoNnTHLY has 
been, for the most part, devoted since 
April, 1877. 

To give the greatest measure of serv- 
ice to the state the GRANITE MONTHLY 
should, in our opinion, adequately serve 
at least four purposes—first, to advertise 
New WHampshire’s recreational, indus- 
trial, agricultural and civic advantages: 
second, to stimulate local pride in New 
Hampshire ; third, to assist in co-ordinat- 
ing the efforts of various state organiza- 
tions along publicity lines; fourth, to 
provide a record of important state 
happenings including historical 
biographical sketches. 


and 


It is our belief that the average citizen 
of New Hampshire does not thoroughly 
understand the extent or the worth of 
the power for publicity which lies in 
himself. Perhaps this is something of 
which our State Publicity Board may be 
able to take greater advantage. If 
every citizen of New Hampshire were 
able to overcome the natural reticence 
which is a part of his makeup and be- 
come as ardent a booster for his own 
state as citizens of California and 
Florida, for instance, are boosters for 
their states, then the work of the State 
Publicity Board would be 
simplified. 

We hope that we may be able to 
stimulate a little more local pride in the 
old Granite State than obviously exists 
at the present time. To this end the 
GRANITE MONTHLY intends to overcome 
gradually some of its own reticence, 
more or less ingrained throughout the 
past half century, and get whole-heart- 
edly behind the State Publicity Board in 
its endeavor to sell New Hampshire. In 


greatly 
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this effort we desire to enlist the co- 
operation of every organization and 
every citizen. 

> *K * of 


New Hampshire is called “The Gran- 
ite State.” For this reason the Hon. 
Henry H. Metcalf decided in April, 
1877, to name his new monthly publica- 
tion “The Granite Monthly.” That is 
the name it has borne since that time. 

In this day of trade journals and 
magazines the GRANITE MONTHLY is 
thought by many to be printed wholly in 
the interests of the granite industry. In 
this way, at least, the present name is 
misleading and, in some instances, less- . 
ens the sale of the magazine in news and 
book stores. Moreover there seems to 
be a tendency nowadays, when New 
Hampshire is endeavoring to secure her 
share of recreational business, to omit 
the phrase “Granite State” when describ- 
ing New Hampshire. 

This matter of a new name for the 
state magazine has been taken up with 
the magazine’s founder, Mr. Metcalf. He 
offers no objection to an attempt on the 
part of the publisher to find a name 
which might possibly be more fitting 
than the GRANITE Montuty. In fact 
Mr. Metcalf thinks that it might be pos- 
sible to secure a better name and his only 
suggestion is that the phrase “Formerly 
the Granite Monthly” be carried on the 
cover page providing the magazine is 
renamed. 

So the publisher asks citizens of New 
Hampshire and all subscribers to suggest 
a new name for the state magazine. The 
name must be short and wholly typical 
of this state. This search for a new 
name will take the form of a contest 
which will close on November 20. Only 
residents of New Hampshire or sub- 
scribers to this magazine are eligible to 
participate and the person who suggests 
a better name will be awarded a cash 
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prize of twenty-five dollars, the decision 
of the judges to be final. 

In case more than one person enters 
the name which is chosen, the person 
whose suggestion is received first will be 
awarded the prize by a committee of im- 
partial judges to be chosen by the pub- 
lisher. There are no long rules to study 
Just 
write the suggested name on a_ blank 
sheet of paper or a postcard with the 
sender’s name and address, then mail it 
to the GRANITE MONTHLY at Manchester. 


nor prescribed forms to follow. 


bl 
1 


Marshall D. Cobleigh of Nashua con- 
tributes an interesting article to this 
issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY which is 
in the nature of a review of New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court decisions prescrib- 
ing the rule to be followed by selectmen 
and assessors in appraising property for 
taxation. The statute upon which these 
decisions have been based is 
almost one hundred years old, it having 
been adopted in 1833. 


various 


It provides that 
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selectmen and assessors “shall appraise 
all taxable property at its true and full 
value in money as they would appraise 
the same in payment of a just debt due 
from a solvent debtor.” 

In all the years from 1883 up until 
about 1911 when the legislature pro- 
vided for a State Tax Commission, it 
would seem that ‘full and true value” 
meant anything but that to the various 
boards of assessors and nothing but that 
to the various courts which reviewed 
cases brought under it. Since 1911 it 
appears that the State Tax Commission 
has been successful in making selectmen 
and understand 
that the hundred year old law means just 
what it says and nothing else. And it 
has had the ample backing of the courts. 

While the law may not appear just in- 


assessors thoroughly 


sofar as the taxation of growing timber 
is concerned, it has the advantage of be- 
ing absolutely just inasmuch as everyone 
is treated exactly alike under its simple 
provisions. 


The Isles of Shoals 


DEDICATED TO CELIA THAXTER 


HARRY ELMORE HURD 


The Isles of Shoals ride like an anchored fleet 
With superstructures gray against the sky, 
Their stone prows scornful of wild waves that beat 


Their beaks. 


With decks awash they still defy 


The puzzled storm whose breath blows down with ease 
The tallest ships that ever ploughed the sea 

Like toy boats in a puff of pleasant breeze, 
And yet yon islands ride contemptuously. 


Here Celia Thaxter walks again unseen 

Like some proud skipper gleaming in the rain 
Who wallows through the waist agleam with green, 

Uplifting his commanding voice in vain, 
Confused to find himself so much alive 

And yet so dead to his ship’s sailor-five. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


THOMAS P. WATERMAN 

Thomas P. Waterman, born in Leb- 
anon, December 10, 1844; died there 
September 30, 1928. 

He was the son of Silas and Sarah 
(Wood) Waterman, and a grandson of 
Thomas Waterman, the first white male 
child born in town. He was educated 
in the public schools and Kimball Union 
Academy. He was a lumberman by 
occupation, and operated a mill on the 
Mascoma River, on the first privilege 
utilized by the early settlers, and later 
extended his operations into Vermont, 
furnishing much lumber to the Diamond 


Match Co. He retired from business 
many years ago and removed to the 


village. 

He was a Republican in politics and 
active in public affairs, serving the town 
many years as seiectman, three terms in 
the legislature, and in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1912. He was a Mason 
and a Patron of Husbandry. 

On December 11, 1886, he married 
Miss Rosamond Wood, who died in 
March, 1926. 


GENERAL GEORGE T. CRUFT 

George T. Cruft, born in Lexington, 
Mass., June 2, 1844; died in Boston, 
October 1, 1928. 

Although born in Massachusetts, and 
spending his later years there, he was 
long a prominent citizen of the town of 
Bethlehem, where he was associated with 
his unc'e, the late Isaac Cruft, in the 
summer hotel business. He took much 
interest in public affairs, served on the 
school board, and represented the town 
as a Republican, in the Legislature of 
1897 and 1899. His military title came 
from service on the staff of Governor 
Natt Head, as Commissary General. 
He was a Unitarian in religion, and 
instrumental in building the Unitarian 
Church at Littleton, where he was also 
connected with the banks. He donated 
a fine hall and public building to the 
town of Bethlehem. In his last years 
he occupied a fine residence on Common- 


wealth Ave., Boston. He left a large 
fortune and made many charitable be- 
quests. 

His wife, who was Miss Carmen 
IX. Fox, survives, without children. 


WILLIAM P. BALLARD 

William Preston Ballard, born in 
Concord, September 1, 1848; died there 
September 18, 1928. 

He was the son of Dea. John and 
Hannah Gerrish (Abbott) Ballard, and 
the great grandson of Nathan Ballard 
who settled the ancient farm, since 
occupied by six generations of the fam- 
ily, 130 years ago. 

He was a member of the first class 
graduated from the New Hampshire 
Coliege (now the University of New 
Hampshire) in 1871, and devoted his 
life to farming at the old homestead in 
the Long Pond district, producing milk 
for the Concord market. He was a 
charter member, the first secretary and a 
Past Master of Capitol Grange, and long 
prominent in Merrimack County Pomona 
Grange. He was a member and deacon 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Concord. 

He married on December 2, 1874, 
Mary Ek. Bartlett of Bath, who died 
January 14, 1899, leaving three surviving 
children, Lucy Mabel, now the wife of 
George L. Spofford of West Concord; 
George Edwin, who lived on the home 
farm and died March 11, 1916, leaving 
a widow and four children; and Lena 
Frances, now Mrs. George A. Silva of 
Lowell, Mass., who has three children. 
On March 9, 1905, Mr. Ballard was 
united in marriage with Mrs. Mary G. 
(Martin) Philbrick, who survives. 


WARREN TRIPP 

Warren Tripp, born in Epsom, Octo- 
ber 16, 1839; died there October 12, 
1928. 

He was the son of Jeremiah and 
Chloe P. (Prescott) Tripp, born upon 
and always residing upon the homestead 
settled by his great grandfather, Richard 
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Tripp, whose wife was Ann McClary of 
the famous McClary family of Epsom. 

He devoted his early life to agriculture 
and was long known as one of the most 
progressive and successful farmers in 
the county, chiefly engaged in dairying 
and stock breeding. He was a charter 
member and first Master of McClary 
Grange and was prominent for many 
years in the management of the Grange 
State Fair at Tilton. Later in life he 
was extensively engaged in lumbering. 

He was a Democrat in politics, held 
many town offices, and had been his 
party’s candidate for State Senator. He 
was a Mason and Odd Fellow, a director 
of the Suncook Bank and a member of 
the Wonolancet Club of Concord. 

He married June 8, 1862, Katie M. 
Bickford, who died September 4, 1910. 
A son, Florus W., died in 1894. A 
daughter, Angie M., who married Blan- 
chard Fowler, survives. 


FRANK W. CLANCY 

Frank W. Clancy, born in Dover about 
seventy-five years ago, died September 1, 
at Sante Fe, New Mexico, where he had 
been prominent in public life for many 
years. 

He had been in early life a private 
secretary to William E. Chandler. He 
studied law at the Columbia Law School 
and engaged in the profession in New 


Mexico. He had been mayor of Albu- 
querque, and while a member of the terri- 
torial legislature drew up the constitution 
under which New Mexico was organized 
as a state. He was clerk of the court 
for ten years at Sante Fe, and for some 
time, up to his death, was United States 
District Attorney. 

He was a graduate of the Dover High 
School of the class of 1869, and last 
visited that city about two years ago. 


SAMUEL H. JACKMAN 

Samuel Hason Jackman, who died 
recently in Sacramento, Cal., was one of 
the many New Hampshire natives who 
engaged in educational work in the gold 
state, chief among whom was John Swett 
of Pittsfield who was California’s first 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Jackman was a native of Enfield, 
N. H., born July 20, 1831. He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in the class of 
1860, and was the oldest living graduate 
of the college at the time of his death. 
He devoted his life to teaching, first in 
Illinois, but soon removing to Cali- 
fornia, where he taught for twenty 
years, besides serving a term as sup- 
erintendent of schools for the city of 
Sacramento. 

Retiring from school work he engaged 
for some years in agriculture. He was a 
Mason and a Patron of Husbandry. 


Address 


RICHARD V. JOHNSON 


Little creatures, call them men 
Wonder at Your hiding, 

Question when You'll come again 
To catechise back-sliding. 


Lesser creatures, call them poets, 
Praise You for Your presence 
In ships at sea and smoke and love 

And city men and peasants. 


And I, a creature, call me fool, 
Thank You in my madness 
For making Life a gaudy toy 

To play with in all gladness. 
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J.J. MoREAU & Son 


J. VIUREA AND ROOFING 


1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 


Shop: 30-38 Washington St. 





Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 
































McLane &’ Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 




















Kendall, Foster | 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


2 SOUTH STATE ST. 
CONCORD, } 


N. H. 





TEL. 417-W 

















































You've Planned To 
SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you've often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -:- -i- Ny: 














The Richardson 
Mercantile 


O. E. RICHARDSON, 


Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
We charge a 
commission on what we collect. 
not have us clean your ledger of the 


everywhere. No fee. 


accounts past due. 


Write for Information in Full 


CONCORD, N. 


Agency 


Prop. 


Why 


H. 




















It is agreed by all schools of Physical 


Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of 


comfort and blindness, 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER -i- 


that occurs in 


the eye dis- 


CONCORD 
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